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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
THE BEST POEMS OF understanding or explaining 
JOHN BANISTER TABB 


Edited with an Introduction by Dr. Francis E. 
Litz. Arranged in chronological order, this col- 
lection of the priest-poet’s finest, achievements 
affords the reader an opportunity to appreciate 
the development of Father Tabb’s art. $3. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


THE MAKING OF A PRIEST 


Text by Albert J. Nevins, M.M., with 150 photo 
graphs by William H. Lathrop. Superb text and 
photographs follow a young man on his way to the 


priesthood. $3.95 
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A LEGEND OF DEATH 
AND LOVE 


By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. A new poem retelling 
the old legend of the heroic trumpeter of Cracow. 
Beautifully illustrated by Edward O’Brien. $1.75 


PRAYERS OF POPE PIUS XII CONFESSION: 


Translated by Martin W. Schoenberg, O.S.C. Se- 
lected prayers of His Holiness, showing a wealth P 
of intense devotion that will be edifying for all Peace of Mind 
Catholics. $2.50 
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By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


T J AJ Al s ’ ws 
EUCHARISTIC REFLECTIONS 
Revised and adapted by Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
New, one volume edition of a work that was very 
popular many years ago under the title Eucharistic 
W hisperings. $4.75 consolation in the Sacrament of Confession? 


What are the secret sources of comfort and 


Read the short chapters on Is the Moral 
STONYHURST ———— Law a Superstition? My Sin Is All My 
SCRIPTURE MANUALS 


With Introductions and Commentaries by Christ Grants His Power to Men, Priest 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. The Stonyhurst 
Scripture Manuals, are being brought out 
to meet a very real need. Each volume is Why Confession to a Man, Unique Power 
complete with a lengthy introduction and of the Pricst, ls Confecsien Un-demecsatic? 
a line-by-line commentary on the New ' 
Testament text. The Seal of Confession. The Priest and 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK Spiritual Advice. 

$3.00 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN 

$3.00 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 

$3.00 10c, $8.00 the 100 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. (Single copy, postpaid, 15) 
MATTHEW $3.00 


Own, Christ the Master-Psychologist, 


and Psychiatrist, Amendment Is Painful, 
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OPUS DEI IN SPAIN 
EDITOR: 


With reference to Michael Gannon’s article 
“Troubles in Spain?” (Nov.) and specifically his 
report on Opus Dei, he is certainly right when he 
stresses the fact that Opus Dei is not a political or- 
ganization. However, as to a certain Opus Dei “docu- 
ment” or report (on different political groups) men- 
tioned in his article, I should like to point out that 
Opus Dei issued a formal statement denying having 
authored or sponsored such a report. This statement 
appeared in the Madrid daily ABC and received 
wide publicity in the press. The translation is as 
follows: 

“The Office of the Secretary of Opus Dei in Spain 
has issued the following statement for publication: 
“*A number of publications in several countries have 
recently printed information implying that Opus 
Dei is involved in a report on different groups or cur- 
rents of opinion at present existing in Spain. The 
Office of the Secretary to the Councilor of Opus Dei 
in Spain wishes to make it very clear that such im- 
plication, insofar as it refers to Opus Dei, is to be 
considered as untrue and misrepresenting the facts. 
Opus Dei is a Secular Institute of the Catholic 
Church, established at present in thirty-odd coun- 
tries. Its activities are directly and exclusively apos- 
tolic. Its very nature places it outside the field of 
politics in any country. 

“*Such information, therefore, must be clearly 
and categorically disowned: the following points, on 
the other hand, should be emphasized: (1) Neither 
Opus Dei nor any of its members has made use of, 
or spread any report of that type. (2) Opus Dei, 
furthermore, repudiates anonymity and clandestinity, 
as well as the behavior of those who take advantage 
of circumstances in order to slander institutions or 
persons. (3) Opus Dei expressly disavows any 
group or individual using the name of the Institute 
for his own political activities. In this field, as in 
their professional, financial, or social activities, mem- 
bers of Opus Dei—like other Catholics—enjoy full 
freedom within the limits of Christian morals which 
impose on them the obligation of always using clean 
and lawful means in accordance with an upright 
conscience. Members, therefore, always act as pri- 


vate citizens, the Institute making no claim 
to the merit or demerit of their personal ac- 
tivities’ (Madrid, July 12, 1957).” 
I hope that this will help to give clearer 
ideas on the subject to your readers. 
Liam Gilligan 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUPREME COURT AND INTEGRATION 
EDITOR: 


In civic affairs it would appear that we 
Catholics are not much different from our non- 
Catholic brethren. We talk about principles 
and fundamentals when a matter displeases 
us, but we forget them when a matter pleases 
us. 
When the McCollum decision was rendered, 
we said that it was erroneous and rightly so. 
It was a decision based on the personal phil- 
osophical beliefs of the individual justices as 
to what the law ought to be today. 

Court decisions, followed by a continuous 
course of conduct for a long time, established 
the principle that compliance with the Four- 
teenth Amendment was made by “separate 
but equal facilities.” Now we have the desegre- 
gation decision and, considering the established 
law, it is erroneous. For how can the same 


provision of the Constitution mean one thing 


seventy-five years ago and a different thing 
today? 

Again the justices are philosophizing as to 
what the law ought to be today. But we Cath- 
olics have no protest because we are pleased 
with the result of the decision. 

The Court is not a policy-making body. If 
there is a defect in the law, the defect should 
be remedied by amendment of the Constitution 
or legislation, not by usurpation of legislative 
power by the Court. That there has been 
criticism of the Court for some time past is 
not entirely without good cause. That people 
should be reminded of some of the basic ideas 
of our constitutional system is a good thing. 
We have reached a sorry pass when people 
will anticipate the probable decision in a pend- 
ing case by analyzing the personal predilec- 
tions of the justices. 


Joseph F. Flynn, Attorney, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Ed.: The Supreme Court in its study of the 
segregation cases sought to ascertain whether 
separate schools did, in fact, give Negro chil- 
dren “equal educational opportunities.” Hav- 
ing been presented with a great mass of evi- 
dence that segregated schools, even when the 
physical plants were equal, still had a detri- 
mental effect on the children of the minority 
group, the Supreme Court decided that school 
segregation was a violation of the principle of 
equality embodied in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. This historic decision was not a reversal 


Ill 





of any previous Supreme Court decision in 
favor of separate schools. The doctrine of 
“separate but equal” does not appear in any 
Supreme Court decision until the case of Plessy 
v. Ferguson in 1896 (twenty-eight years after 
the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted). 
Plessy v. Ferguson concerned not education 
but transporation. Not until the recent cases 
was the Court challenged to find out whether 
separate schools were equal. 


REPORT FROM POLAND 
EDITOR: 


The October issue’s “Report from Poland” 
reveals a sad case of ignorance on the part of 
the reporter. It’s pure nonsense to say that 
Poznan was a “German” city. If it ever was, 
it was only when the Germans robbed it from 
Poland and thus elaimed it as their own. The 
greatest mistake any reporter can make in 
analyzing Polish thought, is to say about west- 
ern Polish territory: “Poles are not too con- 
vinced it is theirs.” I was in Poland too, and 
I know how the people feel about it. 

I am very much saddened that a Catholic 
magazine could print such a distorted evalua- 
tion of the facts, contrary to Catholic spirit. 


Reader 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Ed.: The reader may be unfair to author 
J. J. Hanlin. In the article Mr. Hanlin says 
Poznan was a German city during the War, 
but today, although the Germans have left, 
German is still spoken there. That does not 
mean it is not a Polish city, since many Euro- 
peans speak more than one language. Mr. Han- 
lin also says that the Poles are not sure that 
the city is theirs “once and for all,” because 
even though the Germans have gone, there are 
Russian troops in the neighborhood, even if 
they are not in Poznan itself. 


MASS IN THE VERNACULAR 
EDITOR: 


I have read with interest the varied com- 
ments on Mass in the vernacular. Granting 
that the many opinions voiced were sincere, I 
still can’t see any problem. 

The proper use of the missal, like anything 
else, is a matter of practice and habit. Through 
constant use of the missal at daily Mass all my 
children knew the Ordinary of the Mass by 
the time they were fifteen. It was a custom 
in our home to arrange the missals, marking 
the proper for the next day the night before. 
This takes about one minute, and eliminates 
the fumbling for the right page the next morn- 
ing at Mass. In this way we always knew what 
the feast of the following day was, and were 
able to enter into the spirit of it. 








Mass is celebrated in Latin, not because this 
is essential, but because it secures uniformity 
of worship. .. . 

There can be no objection to the use of Latin 
by the priest; first, because the prayers he says 
are addressed to God, and probably wouldn’t 
be heard by the people whatever language he 
used; and secondly, because the congregation 
may follow what he is saying in their missals. 

Let us be more industrious with the missal 
and quit criticizing the wisdom of Holy Mother 
Church. Alice O’Leary 


Managua, Nicaragua 


THE KNOX TRANSLATION 
EDITOR: 

I read your editorial in the October issue, 
“Ronald Knox’s Middle Way,” in which you 
say: “In his translation, Knox strove to get 
away from the sonorous archaisms and ob- 
secure references of the Douay version.” As I 
understand it the Gospel as it has been read 
to us Sunday after Sunday contained the literal 
words of Christ, and the strength of the Roman 
Catholic position is in its unchangeableness. 
A number of Catholics have told me, as have 
several priests, that they deplored the changes 
and much of the beauty has been taken from 
the Gospel texts. Certainly the priest can com- 
ment on the text for the day so that the sim- 
plest mind can grasp its meaning. I earnestly 
pray for the day when the hierarchy bids us 
return to the original version. 

Edward F. Roehm 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: Both the American “Confraternity” 
translation and the British “Knox” translation 
were undertaken because it was felt by many 
people that the older Douay idioms, while fa- 
miliar, were too far removed from modern 
speech, and the immense progress of Scrip- 
tural studies since 1900 made possible a much 
more accurate translation of the ancient texts. 


COULD THE CHURCH BE MORE POPULAR 
EDITOR: 


Many thanks for the brilliantly written ar- 
ticle by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn on the 
subject “Could the Church Be More Popular?” 
(Nov.). The author discusses with great clar- 
ity and understanding many of the prejudices 
and difficulties which I as a Protestant had 
in regard to the Catholic Church for over sixty 
years. Last December on the Feast of St. 
Ambrose I was received into the Catholic 
Church. John Ambrose Hess 

Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

Ed.: We hope to print more articles of in- 
terest to non-Catholics and to converts during 
1958 which is the Centennial Year of the Paul- 
ist Fathers. 
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BY LOVE POSSESSED 
EDITOR: 

I wonder if you would give me your opinion 
as to whether By Love Possessed is so bad that 
it falls within any of the general prohibitions 
of the Index. 

William H. Dempsey 
Arlington. Va. 

Ed.: Father McKernan who wrote the article 
on Cozzens (Nov.), tells me he does not think 
the book falls within any ef the general pro- 
hibitions of the Index. However, because of 
certain suggestive scenes, and because of Coz- 
zens’ attitude toward religion, he says that he 
would not recommend it to any one but a ma- 
ture and intelligent Catholic. Moreover, he 
questions the manner in which this book has 
heen promoted as a best-seller, and he wonders 
why not a single reviewer in the secular press 
dared to pan the book, or discuss objectively 
Cozzens’ attitude toward religion. 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS — 
EDITOR: 


Sister Marie Helene Carlin’s “Words, Words, 
Words —” (Nov.) hit the nail on the head. 
Clever people can do many things with words 
just because the public has not been sufficiently 
educated to see through the trickery. 

She is absolutely right when she says the 
modern propagandist (and may I add that 
politicians, labor leaders, et al., are propagan- 
dists) has to be armed not only with a knowl- 
edge of psychology, but with a knowledge of 
semantics as well. 

We need not only bigger and better vocabu- 
laries but old-fashioned logic and rhetoric too. 

More power to Sister! She should start a 
crusade! 


Reader 
New York, N. Y. 


MARTYR FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
EDITOR: 


I liked Godfrey Schmidt’s comment on Labor 
in his McCarthy masterpiece (Sept.): “Labor 
unionism is good in nature and concept and 
is wrong only by accident of abuse or irre- 
sponsibility.” 

Paul Milling 
Livingston, N. J. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO A CHIPMUNK 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations to Bernard D. N. Greb- 
anier on his “To a Chipmunk” (Sept.). Beau- 
tiful. Congratulations to THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD also on its discernment in printing it. 


K. Power 
Princeton, N. J. 
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The Second Paulist Century 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue Paulist Fathers begin their centenary year of 1958. The Society was 
founded, to be precise, on July 7, 1858. Father Isaac Hecker, leader of 
the little band of four converts who first constituted the Society, had lived 
an eventful life since his birth in New York City in 1819. After abandon- 
ing the Methodist faith of his mother, he became a social reformer, un- 
attached to any sect but an ardent admirer of Jesus Christ, the teacher. 

Taking part in the quasi-socialistic experiments at Brook Farm and 
Fruitlands, young Isaac became known as “Ernest the Seeker,” the title 
of a story currently running in a popular magazine. The uncompromising 
young German-American mystic sought transcendental truth in his con- 
versations with notables such as Emerson, Thoreau and Ripley but he 
found it in Catholicism. He was received into the Church in 1844. Shortly 
afterward, his good friend Orestes Brownson, Unitarian minister turned 
social reformer, also became a Catholic. After ordination as a Redemp- 
torist, Hecker founded the Paulists at the express suggestion of Pope 
Pius IX. The Rev. Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P., is now writing a two-volume 
definitive biography of Hecker, the first volume of which will appear in 
the Spring. 


As a Paulist editor, it would be graceless to blow the Paulist trumpet over 
our Community’s achievements. Suffice it to say that God has blessed the 
Society abundantly. Our readers are acquainted with Paulist missions 
to Catholics and non-Catholics, with our Newman Clubs and Information 
Centers and Paulist Choirs. The Paulist Press is still publishing its 
millions of pamphlets a year and our parishes and The Paulist League 
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continue as ever-reliable Commu- 
nity supports. THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
(oldest of American Catholic maga- 
zines and founded by Hecker him- 
self), the popular Information and 
Convert Techniques are furthering 
the advance of the Church in Amer- 
ica. The names of Hecker, Elliott, 
Burke, Gillis, Conway, McSorley, 
add luster to American history. 

Our chief interest as aCommunity 
is not in the golden past but in the 
future. I remember a window in 
the Paulist seminary chapel which 
bore the admonition that he who 
puts his hand to the plow and looks 
back is not worthy of the Kingdom 
of God. We plan to push ahead in 
our second century and to plow a 
deep furrow in the American land- 
scape. With the aid of loyal friends, 
we have enlarged our seminary and 
we are convinced that the Paulist 
ideas and ideals taught there are 
needed more than ever on the Amer- 
ican scene. For Catholic-Protestant 
tensions, in view of the enormous 
increase in the population of the 
U. S., are graver than in 1858. 


Oo purpose as a Community is the 


conversion of America. At first 
glance you might wonder wherein 
we differ from other religious so- 
cieties in our country. Others are 
operating Newman Clubs, running 
Information Centers, conducting In- 
quiry Classes, preaching on radio 
or TV, publishing literature of spe- 
cia! interest to non-Catholics. This 
is true, and it bears 
witness to the degree 
of Hecker’s success 
in urging American 
Catholics to adopt the latest tech- 
niques and devices in their apostolic 
work. He didn’t believe you should 
use sailboats in an era of steam. 
Many devices regarded as radical 


Sailboats or 
Steam? 
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innovations when first adopted by 
Paulists have now become common- 
place in Catholic circles. 

The heart of Hecker’s approach, 
however, was not a matter of 
readiness to use this gadget or that 
gimmick. His unique contribution 
to the Church in America was some- 
thing bigger than techniques. It was 
a psychology or better a mystique 
of conversion. His approach to Prot- 
estants was not a veneer of affected 
courtesy or a kind of military strat- 
egy. It was a mystique of profound 
respect for the Protestant as a per- 
son made to the image of God and 
a loyal affection for him as a 
fellow-American. In these days of 
Catholic-Protestant friction, there 
is a pressing need of Hecker’s sym- 
pathetic understanding of those out- 
side the faith. 


Wane we have progressed in con- 
vert plans and projects, the sad fact 
is that we have not yet caught up 
with Hecker in his psychology. To 
form a clear idea of Hecker’s ap- 
proach, it is necessary to place his 
work in its historical context. In 
1858, the ages-old Catholic Church 
was facing a new situation, quite 
unique in its history. In earlier 
periods, the Church had existed as a 
dominant majority of the popula- 
tion or at times as a persecuted 
minority. Now in America of 1858, 
it was an equal among equals, The 
problem was: how should the 
Church approach this situation? 
Should it mix freely in the Protes- 
tant environment or should it with- 
draw into a ghetto. 

The conservative Catholics of the 
time felt that fraternizing with the 
Protestants was dangerous. The 
newly-arrived immigrants might as- 
similate too completely. The con- 
servatives advised Catholics to close 
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ranks and guard against the enemy. 
Be aggressive, even belligerent to- 
ward the Protes- 
tants! All over the 
world, the Church 
was beleaguered and 
so American Catholics should gird 
themselves for the final great death 
struggle with Satan. No need to con- 
vert the Protestants! Be content 
with saving the saved! 

Hecker disagreed vehemently. 
Like St. Paul who felt that Chris- 
tianity could be reconciled with the 
best in Jewish and Greek culture, 
Hecker argued that Catholicism 
could be harmonized with American 
culture. There was no reason why 
a Catholic could not be American. 


Save the 
Saved! 


A: mid-century, many Protestants 
were abandoning their traditional 
beliefs, especially that of Calvinism. 
Hecker felt that this was a provi- 
dential preparation for Catholicism. 
He told his audiences that the fun- 
damental principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Con- 
stitution were basically Catholic, 
according beeutifully with Catholic 
teaching on free will and redeemed 
human nature. At the same time he 
noticed that while native Americans 
were giving up their beliefs in the 
supernatural, they were living by 
inherited moral principles. They 
were good pagans. They practiced 
the “natural virtues” of honesty, 
truthfulness, temperance, charity 
and self-reliance. In short, they 
were good citizens. 

To impress these civic-minded 
Americans, Hecker urged Catholics 
to practice the “natural virtues” as 
“missionary virtues.” He lamented 
the numbers of corrupt Catholic 
politicians in the big cities, the 
crowds of drunken immigrants. He 
and the early Paulists crusaded for 
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temperance as part of their “social 
gospel.” The conservatives cared 
not at all for this “social gospel.” 
They wanted a devotional Catholi- 
cism. They would pray for the con- 
version of Protestants but not mix 
with them in the process. A con- 
version was something they consid- 
ered absolutely miraculous and only 
prayer could achieve it. They 
tended, in fact, to suspect the mo- 
tives of those who claimed to be 
converts. 

The conservative approach in 
apologetics was pugilistic. They be- 
lieved that a defender of the faith 
should smash his opponent’s argu- 
ments to bits. This was unfortu- 
nately the tactics that even the great 
Brownson used (perhaps at the urg- 
ing of Bishop Fitzpatrick) though 
he had the good sense later on to 
admit that his approach was the 
worst of all. By 
showing up the bad Brownson’s 
logic of Protestants, Bludgeon 
he only infuriated 
them. Hecker would have none of 
this. He preferred to point out how 
the good things in Protestant teach- 
ing had been borrowed from Cath- 
olicism, and the aspirations of the 
Protestant for truth and beauty 
could be realized to the full only in 
Catholicism. 


Tooay the situation in the U. S. is 
changed. There is no longer a con- 
servative reluctance to do convert- 
work. Priests and laity are active 
in the work, the priests to instruct 
and the laity to bring in the in- 


quirers. Inquiry classes are com- 
mon and there are several diocesan 
plans for attracting prospective con- 
verts. Rev. John A. O’Brien is doing 
work in the tradition of Father 
Hecker as is our own Father John 
McGinn. 
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Yet for the most part, the present 
interest in non-Catholics is some- 
what passive. It is an apostolate to 
the well-disposed, to the fields al- 
ready white to the harvest. There 
are thousands of non-Catholics who 
are only waiting to be asked, and 
at long last they are being invited 
to take instructions. 

Comparatively little is being done 
on the higher levels to influence that 
great mass of Americans who are 
either indifferent or perhaps hos- 
tile to the Church. The Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., is making a 
magnificent effort to show non- 
Catholic intellectuals that Cath- 
olicism is genial to the American 
way of life. It is our hope that as 
Paulist vocations increase, we will 
be able to set aside many well- 
equipped Paulists to help influence 
the academic mind as _ Hecker 
molded the thinking mind of the 
America of his day. 


Tue great question of our time is 
the problem of freedom and au- 
thority. This is the nub of the mis- 
sionary problem here in the U. S. 
Non-Catholics care little about Con- 
fession or the Immaculate Concep- 
tion or Indulgences. Their objection 
to the Church is not on the score 
of doctrine or even on the ground 
of aversion to Catholic immigrants, 
as it was in Hecker’s time. The ob- 
jection today takes 
the form of sus- 
picion of the Church 
as’ an organization 
that robs Catholics of their personal 
liberties and occasionally intrudes 
into the liberties of non-Catholics. 
The discussions between Catholics 
and Protestants today and the ten- 
sions developing derive from mat- 
ters such as censorship, boycotts, 
aid to parochial schools, free bus 


The Problem 
Today 
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transportation and those other areas 
in which Protestants come into con- 
tact with organized Catholic move- 
ments. 

In easing these tensions Hecker’s 
sympathetic approach is_ badly 
needed. It is not hard to prove that 
the Catholic Church is no threat to 
liberty, that there are higher human 
values than personal freedom, that 
the authority of the Church exists 
not for its own sake or for the ag- 
grandizement of the Church but for 
the freedom of the individual Cath- 
olic in the development of his spir- 
itual faculties. It is no great task 
to bring forth arguments showing 
the Church as the best friend of free- 
dom in its insistence on free will 
and its opposition to all forms of 
determinism. 

It is not easy, however, to prove 
these points persuasively and with 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
Protestant mind and heart. To do 
it persuasively means that there 
must be communication between 
Catholic and Protestant and you 
cannot have communication with- 
out a dialogue. A dialogue is a two- 
way conversation. You don’t com- 
municate by preaching at a person, 
you must talk with him, you must 
listen to what he has to say, you 
must know what is 
on his mind. But 
how few Catholics 
know what the Prot- 
estant mind is! How few are ac- 
quainted with modern Protestant 
thought. Hecker knew the Protes- 
tant mind because he had been a 
Protestant. But the average Catholic 
will not trouble himself to find out 
what Protestants like Niebuhr or 
Tillich are thinking. He will throw 
Catholic doctrine at the Protestant 
and if he does not accept it, accuse 
him of being a “phony.” In other 


Who 


Listens? 
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words, he fails to communicate to 
the Protestant and then blames him 
for the failure. 


I, seems that Hecker had high 
hopes of rather rapid conversion of 
the United States. If he were to visit 
us today, he would be disappointed. 
We are 35 million Catholics in a 
population of 168 million but our 
convert results are poor. Only three 
converts per priest per year. 

I feel sure that Hecker would tell 
us that we should give the laity a 
wider scope for their activities in 
convert-work. In his time he in- 
sisted on an educated laity, a laity 
well-informed in Catholic teaching 
but, more important, an enterpris- 
ing, energetic laity who would make 
an impact on their environment. | 
mentioned before that Hecker 


preached a “social gospel” in the 


sense that he wanted Catholics to 
come out of their shells and exem- 
plify religion at work in the world. 
Hecker’s early Paulists urged Cath- 
olics to go out and 
join charitable as- 
sociations, non-Cath- 
olic unions, organi- 
zations for social reform and all 
kinds of civie associations. They told 
Catholics to pull their weight in the 
boat. Today there is even greater 
need for Catholics to mix freely with 
non-Catholics. The latter do not see 
Catholics at Mass and at the Com- 
munion rail but they do see them at 
P.T.A. meetings, labor union gath- 
erings and neighborhood affairs. 
There the Catholics can impress 
non-Catholics by talking good sense 
as well as by giving good example. 


Religion in 


Overalls 
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Hecues promoted devotion to the 
Holy Spirit. We have a plethora of 
private devotions in the Church to- 
day but what devotion can compare 
with devotion to the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. Especially 
for those who are interested in the 
conversion of their Protestant and 
Jewish friends. Faith, after all, is 
a gift of the Holy Spirit and a con- 
vert-worker ought to pray con- 
stantly that the Holy Spirit will give 
non-Catholics the gift. Moreover, de- 
votion to the Spirit indwelling in 
the soul makes Catholics realize 
that God is with them at work as 
well as at prayer in church. This 
devotion will inspire Catholics with 
a greater spontaneity of private in- 
itiative and a heightened sense of 
personal responsibility. 

Devotion to the Holy Spirit will 
have an influence on the Catholic’s 
manner of talking about the 
Church. We have argued so long 
and vehemently against the Protes- 
tant notion of an invisible Church 
that we now give the impression 
that the True Church is merely a 
visible organization. But no Prot- 
estant is impressed by a mere or- 
ganization. They are a dime a 
dozen. The unique feature of the 
True Church is the invisible and 
infallible Spirit dwelling in the or- 
ganization. Protestants will begin to 
believe that God dwells in the Cath- 
olic Church when we have a special 
devotion to God dwelling in the 
Church. As we start our second cen- 
tury, therefore, the Paulists rely on 
the aid of an informed, energetic 
laity who will work with them and 
the Holy Ghost. 
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by LOUIS McKERNAN, C.S.P. 


‘Tess is the age of space and the 
atom. Just last August, however, 
Science magazine (Aug. 30, 1957) 
published a survey of high-school 
students made by Margaret Mead 
and Rhoda Métraux indicating that 
science apparently has “very little 
attraction for young Americans to- 
day.” 

The survey was conducted be- 
cause a large amount of effort and 
money is being spent in interesting 
young people in careers in science 
and engineering, and yet, it was felt 
that very litthke was known about 
what high-school students thought 
about science and scientists. 

The students questioned re- 
sponded readily that “the scientist 
is a truly wonderful person. Where 
would we be without him? The fu- 
ture rests on his shoulders.” They 
admired him: “He is a very intelli- 
gent man. . He works for long 
hours in the laboratory. . . . He is 
prepared to work for years without 


getting results and faces the possi- 
bility of failure without discourage- 
ment; he will try again....Heisa 
dedicated man.” But they also said: 
“He is a brain; he is so involved in 
his work that he does not know 
what is going on in the world... . 
He neglects his family—pays no at- 
tention to his wife, never plays with 
his children. . No one wants to 
be such a scientist or marry him.” 


Ccstninn on results of the sur- 
vey, Margaret Mead and Rhoda Mé- 
traux point out that young Ameri- 
cans do not want to commit them- 
selves to the demands of science or 
engineering because: “The present 
trend is toward earlier marriage, 
early parenthood, early enjoyment 
of an adult form of life, with the 
career choice of the man and the 
job choice of the woman, if any, 
subordinated to the main values of 
life— good human relations, ex- 
pressed in terms of the family, and 








of being and associating with the 
kind of human being who easily re- 
lates with other people.” 


The students did not think the 
typical scientist was “the kind of 
human being who easily relates with 
other people.” This kind of person 
has become a model because, as 
David Riesman pointed out in The 
Lonely Crowd, children in school 
are taught “the skills of gregarious- 
ness and amiability” rather than 
“skills of the intellect.” And in- 
creasingly the young teachers going 
into the classroom are “college 
graduates who have been taught to 
be more concerned with the child’s 
social and psychological adjustment 
than with his academic progress.” 
Riesman said, “respect for ability 
to do something tends to survive 
only in athletics.” There is a lack of 
concern for the intellectual content 
of education. The student becomes 
more important than the teacher, 
and morale more important than 
discipline. This may be why stu- 
dents are reluctant to embrace the 
rigors of science. 


After “The Creation of the Sun, Moon and Planets” 
By Michelangelo, Sistine Chapel 


Another reason science may have 
little attraction for American youth 
is a fact Margaret Mead pointed out 
some years ago but which may still 
be valid: Americans value having 
rather than being. In a society 
where learning and skill are re- 
spected, a sense of responsibility ac- 
companies wealth and position. “In 
America,” however, said Margaret 
Mead, “where wealth has become 
disassociated from any standard of 
behavior, youth looks, not at the 
possessor that he may admire, but 
at the wealth, that he may covet it.” 

This, of course, may be still more 
true in a society where the trend is 
“toward earlier marriage, early 
parenthood, early enjoyment of an 
adult form of life.” In this society 
young people covet wealth and the 
security it brings. This kind of 
avarice will deter them from enter- 
ing science which involves so many 
costly years of preparation. There 
are certainly many occupations in 
America more lucrative and less de- 
manding than science. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
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seem to have made science a reli- 
gion. As a prominent Russian 
scientist told Leon Volkov of News- 
week; “In America, you have trou- 
ble recruiting young men to study 
science. In the Soviet Union, we 
have trouble turning them down. 
With us, science is a matter of pride, 
and everybody wants to be a scien- 
tist.” 

One reason for this is that in the 
Russian classroom, the student is 
not more important than _ the 
teacher, the basic intellectual skills 
are taught, and the intellectual con- 
tent of the courses is not sacrificed 
for the sake of the latest educational 
fad. 


B, the end of the tenth grade Rus- 
sian children have had five years of 
physics, four years of chemistry, 
three years of biology, two years of 
zoology, two years of botany, five 


years of mathematics—and almost 
half of them will have taken two 
years of English. 

The children go to school six days 
a week, ten months a year. Up until 
recently, one hour of homework was 
expected each night from students 
in the first grade, four hours from 
students in grades eight to ten. 
When a group of medical doctors 
complained that this policy was 
damaging the physical health of stu- 
dents, the amount of homework was 
reduced to allow a little more time 
for recreation. 

To indicate how the teacher short- 
age has been solved, between 1950 
and 1957 the Russians cut the size 
of elementary and secondary schoo! 
classes from twenty-seven students 
per teacher (which is the average 
ratio for public schools in the U. S.) 
to seventeen students per teacher. 
Teachers are “drafted” to teach, but 
the economic status and prestige of 
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the teacher is said to compare favor- 
ably with that of persons in other 
high-priority professions. 


‘Tne U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Lawrence Derthick, recently 
said: “The Soviet Government is 
giving increasing emphasis and sup- 
port to education at all levels as an 
instrument to serve the political, 
military, and economic goals of the 
Soviet State at home and abroad.” 

In a book, Soviet Professional 
Manpower: Its Education, Training, 
and Supply, Nicholas De Witt, of the 
Russian Research Institute at Har- 
vard, says that in Russia, “it is not 
the individual around whom the 
educational system is built, but the 
state. as 

In the same book, he says Soviet 
educational philosophy rests on 
three basic premises: (1) “the ad- 
vancement of science and_tech- 
nology is best promoted through the 
central planning of education and 
research,” (2) “scientific and edu- 
cational efforts are primarily a 
means for the advancement of the 
social, economic, political, and mili- 
tary interests of the nation,” (3) 
“the basic truths of human life, of 
nature and of the universe, and of 
social, political, and economic real- 
ity, have been discovered and pro- 
claimed and are beyond debate, so 





With the launching of the Russian space 
satellites came the revelation that the Soviet 
Union is graduating two to three times as 
many engineers and scientists each year as 
are graduated from schools in this country. 
Rev. Louis F. McKernan, C.S.P., assistant edi- 
tor of THe CatHotic Worip. examines why 
science is not attractive to American youth, 
and suggests that recognition of the import- 
ance of science will have an impact on secu- 
lar education and create grave practical prob- 
lems for the Church. Father McKernan was 
formerly assistant chaplain for the Catholic 
students at M.I.T. 
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that the task of the teacher and of 
the scholar is to demonstrate and to 
apply these truths rather than to 
question them or to seek alterna- 
tive truths.” 

The scientists have become a 
privileged class in Russia because 
of what they are doing. The Com- 
munist leaders have seen clearly on 
how vast a scale science can be used 
to .change the world—which is the 
professed aim of Communism. In 
fact, Lenin, the Communist prophet, 
is supposed to have said that with- 
out science there would be no Com- 
munism. 


| while Communism has 
not made the mistake of underrat- 
ing the role of the teacher or sacri- 
ficing the intellectual content of 
education, and has therefore built 
up a workable school system, it is 
basically an _ anti-scientific, and 
therefore anti-intellectual system, 
which will not accept truths arrived 
at by scientific methods if they con- 
flict (as they sometimes do) with 
the Communist “deposit of faith” 
any more readily than it will accept 
the truths of the Christian revela- 
tion. 

In recent years there have been 
many examples of the anti-scientific 
nature of Communism. Outstand- 
ing, of course, was the case of T. D. 
Lysenko, a geneticist who did not 
believe in “genes.” His theory was 
that by changing a plant organism’s 
environment it is possible to “dis- 
establish” a plant’s heredity and 
artificially induce variations which 
will be transmitted to the offspring. 
In other words, acquired character- 
istics can be inherited. 

In 1948, in a “debate” before a 
meeting of Russian scientists, Ly- 
senko assailed the Mendel-Morgan 
laws of heredity, commonly ac- 
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cepted outside the Soviet, as “alien 
foreign bourgeois biology,” and an- 
nounced that his own theory had 
been endorsed by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. 
Whereupon the scientists passed a 
resolution that Lysenko’s theories 
be the only ones taught in Soviet 
schools. In 1949 it was announced 
that Lysenko had _— successfully 
transformed wheat into rye, a feat 
which many scientists outside the 
Soviet said was like announcing that 
a cat had been transformed into a 
dog. 

Hermann J. Muller, a Nobel Prize 
winner, who was on the staff of the 
Institute of Genetics in Moscow 
from 1933 to 1937, and is now at the 
University of Indiana, said recently 
that biology “ad become the shame 
of Russian scence, and that it 
would take the Russians at least a 
decade or two to catch up with the 
rest of the world. 


|e the field of psychology, Ruben- 
shtein, who won the Stalin Prize in 
1942, was condemned in 1947 and 
told to retract his interpretation of 
Marxist psychology. Three years 
later the works of Bekhterev and 


Pavlov were suddenly revived. 
Bekhterev had died in 1927, and 
Pavlov in 1936. The use of the dog 
on Sputnik II was undoubtedly sug- 
gested by Pavlov’s research in ani- 
mal psychology. Bekhterev was re- 
vived because he was a thorough 
materalist. He even changed the 
name “psychology” to “reflexology” 
because the word derived from 
“psyche” smacked of an un-Marx- 
ian dualism. Russian psychology is 
limited to the animal and the phys- 
iological part of man by the basic 
Communist assumptions about the 
nature of man. 

In the field of physics, Lenin him- 
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self established a tradition of ob- 
scurantism by attacking Ernst 
Mach on the grounds that his scien- 
tific mechanism contradicted the 
laws of dialectics which Lenim ap- 
plied to physical phenomena as well 
as to history and economics. Up 
until 1949 Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity was rejected in Russia be- 
cause relativity contradicted the 
Marxian theory of the absolute. 
Since 1949 it has been permissible 
for Russian scientists to hold rela- 
tivity but only as a working hy- 
pothesis, And in Russian schools 
the discovery of the theory is not 
attributed to Einstein but to the 
Russian physicist S. I. Vavilov. 


A, the present time there is a 
concerted effort to convince the na- 
tions of the free world that science 
in Russia is now free. Leopold In- 


feld, for instance, who was for long 
an associate of Einstein, and is now 
head of the Institute of Theoretical 
Physics at the University of War- 
saw, said in 1956 that Russia was 
now going through a period of 
renaissance in the physical sciences. 
He said that Wexler’s gigantic syn- 
chrotron was more typical of Rus- 
sian science than Lysenko’s “bully- 
ing” tactics. Moreover, he said, 
“cooperation with other countries 
is becoming increasingly wider, in- 
creasingly explicit.” What Infeld 
does not point out is that Wexler’s 
synchrotron and the launching of 
the satellites have tremendous prop- 
aganda value for the Communists 
throughout the world. Moreover, 
the entire educational and scientific 
program is masterminded in Mos- 
cow. 

There have been mutterings by a 
few Russian scientists at the new 
policy of the Communist Party lead- 
ers of tightening their hold on the 
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reins of scientific research. Every 
scientist is not a member of the 
party, but those responsible for 
long-range planning and adminis- 
tration are. Igor Kurchatov, for in- 
stance, the head of Russia’s atomic 
energy program, who went to Eng- 
land with Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev, is a member of the party. So 
is Alexander Nesmejanov, the pres- 
ent head of the Soviet Academy of 
Science. Soviet science is still very 
much under the control of the Com- 
munist Party. 


Tue United States is faced with the 
immediate problem of making sci- 
ence “attractive” to young people. 
There are bound to be those who 
would suggest that since the Rus- 
sians have made science a religion, 
Americans should go and do like- 
wise—-if they are to survive. Of 
course this would mean sacrificing 
some very basic freedoms. 

The crisis in science will force 
American educators to turn their 
attention to the intellectual content 
and quality of education, and to 
try and instill in the student’s mind 
a liking for intellectual activity and 
the discipline of study. The teacher 
will be restored to a position of emi- 
nence. 

The Russian pattern of seeking 
the power that comes with the pos- 
session of scientific knowledge, will 
make our educators realize that 
morality is not irrelevant to either 
education or science. Machiavel- 
lians in science are just as danger- 
ous as Machiavellians in govern- 
ment. Scientists cannot wash their 
hands and say it is no cencern of 
theirs what use is made of their 
discoveries. Scientists who say they 
are seeking knowledge for its own 
sake are either liars or fools—be- 
cause the knowledge they are seek- 
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ing confers on the owner power 
such as Machiavelli never dreamed 
of, which can be used for either 
good or evil ends. 


Pranars the now universal recog- 
nition of the importance of science 
will cause Catholic leaders to re- 
think their own position. Catholic 
principles are clear. Catholicism is 
not inimical to science—the Univer- 
sity of Louvain is an example of 
scientific thought fertile in a Cath- 
olic atmosphere. In this country 
however the focus of Catholic edu- 
cation has been and is still turned 
on the liberal arts. It would be un- 
wise to do away with the humani- 
ties, but the question can be asked 
what are Catholic educators going 
to do about the natural sciences? 

Back in 1929 Pope Pius XI in his 
encyclical “On the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth” said: “What is true 
of the State is also true of science, 
scientific methods and scientific re- 
search; they have nothing to fear 
from the full and perfect mandate 
which the Church holds in the field 
of education.” 

Pope Pius XII has addressed 
dozens of scientific gatherings on 
the moral aspects of various devel- 
opments in the field of science. Dur- 
ing the last seven years he has dis- 
cussed nuclear energy and space 
travel, genetics and eugenics, and 
the technological spirit. He has 
treated of evolution, addressed as- 
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tronomers and geophysicists. He 


has considered the proofs for the 
existence of God in the light of 
modern scientific discoveries, and 
spoken on the challenge of science 
and the need for philosophy. 


I, view of the Pope’s interest in 
the modern scientific revolution, it 
would be interesting to learn what 
happens to the talented Catholic 
youngster who tells Sister (or Fa- 
ther) he is interested in making 
science or engineering a career. 
More often than not he is discour- 
aged from going into these fields— 
and he will be discouraged from 
going to any of the leading science 
or engineering schools in the coun- 
try, because they are secular 
schools. 

The limitations of Catholic 
schools are revealed each time the 
National Science Foundation Fel- 
lowship Awards are distributed. In 
1956 the Foundation gave out 775 
fellowships; only seventeen went to 
students in Catholic colleges. In 
1957 the Foundation gave out 845 
fellowships; only nineteen went to 
students in Catholic colleges. 

The popularity of science, and the 
propaganda for science, are going 
to create problems for the Church. 
The solution of these problems will 
not be easy, but a disdain for “egg- 
heads,” or the cliché that most sci- 
entists are agnostics will not help 
either the Church or science. 





Gabriela Mistral, 


V o1ce of the Americas 


by RUTH A. 


Poary-rnase years after her first 
poetic work, “Sonnets on Death,” 
brought her acclaim in her native 
Chile, Gabriela Mistral’s long and 
fruitful career as poet, educator, 
humanitarian, and diplomat was 
ended by her death in Hempstead, 
Long Island, in January, 1957. The 
only South American ever to win 
the Nobel prize for literature 
(1945), Gabriela Mistral had _ be- 
come not only one of the leading 
writers in the Spanish language but 
a voice of the Americas which tran- 
scended language barriers. 


Sue was born Lucila Godoy Alca- 
yaga, daughter of Jerénimo Godoy 
Villanueva and Petronila Alcayaga, 
in the village of Vicuna in Chile on 
April 7, 1889. She was of Spanish 
and Basque descent with probably 
“more than a touch of Indian.” 
Her father was a rural school 
teacher who spent his spare time 
writing popular verse. From her 
mother she inherited a lively imagi- 
nation, which was to serve her so 
well in later years. The pen name, 





1 The quotations in translation used through- 
out this article are taken from: Some Spanish- 
American Poets. Edited by Alice Stone Black- 
well. Published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press (“The Thorn Tree,” “Little Feet,” 
“Little Hands,” “The Land,” “Brother Tree,” 
“White Clouds”). Anthology of Contemporary 
Latin-American Poetry. Edited by Dudley Fitts. 
Published by New Directions (“The Prayer,” 
translated by Donald D. Walsh). Kind per- 
mission granted. 
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Gabriela Mistral, was a combination 
of the names of two poets whom 
she greatly admired: Gabriele 
D’Annunzio of Italy and Frédéric 
Mistral of France. 

As a child, she enjoyed nature 
and loved to romp through the pic- 
turesque Chilean countryside. Even 
then, she found herself moved by 
the suffering of more unfortunate 
country children. 


A: the age of fifteen Gabriela Mis- 


tral began her fruitful teaching 
career in a small country school 
near her home. Her progressive 
ideas brought her into conflict with 
the authorities when she attended 
the normal school at La Serena; 
but her cause was championed by 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda, then minister 
of education and later to become 
president of Chile. She held several 
teaching positions in schools all the 
way from the northern Chilean 
desert to the southernmost tip of 
South America. Hers was to be, as 
critic Mildred Adams declared, “a 
literary fame at once feeding and 
being fed on her teaching career.” 

While she was serving as prin- 
cipal of a school in Santiago, José 
Vasconcelos, then Mexico’s educa- 
tion minister, visited the Chilean 
capital. Impressed by the record of 
Gabriela Mistral, he invited her to 
go to Mexico for a two-year term 
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for the purpose of establishing 
rural schools in that country. Dur- 
ing her Mexican sojourn, she 
founded a school in Mexico City, 
which now bears her name and, at 
the urging of Senor Vasconcelos, 
wrote a book, Lecturas para mu- 
jeres (Readings for Women). 


A TRAGIC love affair while she was 
still very young left an indelible 
imprint on Gabriela Mistral’s life 
and works. Her writings suggest a 
lovers’ quarrel and_ separation 
which culminated tragically in the 
suicide of her beloved. She never 
married, but the intense personal 
suffering which she knew for many 
years caused her to identify herself 
with all suffering mankind. Thus 
was born the great humanitarian 
as an adjunct to the great teacher. 

Although her first poem was 
written when Gabriela was only 
eight years old, her literary career 
was not launched until 1914 when 
her “Sonnets on Death” won first 
prize at the “Juegos Florales,” a lit- 
erary competition, in Santiago, 
Chile. Never one to seek honors, 
she remained hidden somewhere in 
the vast audience while her prize- 
winning sonnets were read from 
the stage. 


From then on, the name of Gabri- 
ela Mistral, poet and educator, was 
to be heard with ever-increasing 
frequency. In 1924 she was re- 
ceived at the White House in Wash- 
ington for the first time by Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge and was the 
honored guest at a reception held 
in the building of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. She received interna- 
tional recognition in 1926 when 
she was named Secretary of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation in the League 
of Nations, During the following 
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year she attended the Congress of 
Educators in Locarno, Switzerland, 
as the Chilean delegate; and in 
1928 she represented both Chile 
and Ecuador at the Conference of 
the International University Feder- 
ation in Madrid. She held posts as 
visiting instructor in Barnard, Vas- 
sar and Middlebury colleges in con- 
tinental United States and visited 
Puerto Rico in a similar capacity. 

In 1932 in recognition of her lit- 
erary and educational endeavors, 
she received her first appointment 
in the Chilean consular service. 
During ensuing years’ despite 
changes in the government at 
home, she continued as Chile’s only 
“life consul” in several nations of 
Europe and South America. At one 
time she also served on the edito- 
rial staff of the Bogota (Colombia) 
newspaper, Time. 


‘Tus year 1945 brought the culmi- 
nation of Gabriela Mistral’s literary 
achievements when she was award- 
ed the Nobel prize for literature. 
Her journey to Europe during the 
following year to receive the award 
was a series of triumphs in the 
countries she visited en route. She 
was received at the White House 
for the second time, her host being 
President Harry Truman. 





Ruth A. Wheelock, B.E., M.A., spent many 
years in Chile as a teacher, and it was there 
that her deep interest in Gabriela Mistral 
was aroused. While attending summer school 
in Mexico last summer she did considerable 
research on the life and works of the one 
she calls the “greatest of Latin-American 
women of the century.” Besides South Amer- 
ica, Miss Wheelock has traveled extensively 
in Europe, Mexico, and Canada, and has 
published travel articles in The New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune and Detroit Free 
Press. She also did a series of articles deal- 
ing with the Church in South America for 
Our Sunday Visitor. At present she is teach- 
ing in Austin, Minn, 
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She continued to hold high posi- 
tions in the fields of intellectual 
and cultural advancement in the 
United Nations Organization. Pen- 
sioned by the government of Chile, 
she made her home in Europe for 
a number of years and at the time 
of her death was residing on Long 
Island. 

At the funeral in New York’s St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, many UN dele- 
gates were among the mourners. 
Her body was flown in a United 
States military plane to Lima, Peru, 
where it was met by a Chilean mili- 
tary transport. Three days of 
mourning, previously accorded only 
to top army and government offi- 
cials, were decreed by Chilean Pres- 
ident Carlos Ibanez; and half a mil- 
lion Chileans crowded Santiago’s 
streets to accompany the body in 
the funeral cortege. 


Arrnoven her early works were 
published in magazines and news- 
papers in her homeland, Gabriela 
Mistral had no plans for compiling 
a complete volume of her works. 
The first published work, Desola- 
cién, appeared in the United States 
in 1922 in answer to a demand by 
teachers of Spanish in this country 
that her works be made available. 

Lecturas para mujeres appeared 
in Mexico in 1924. This was fol- 
lowed in 1925 by the appearance of 
the collection Ternura, first pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1925 with a 
second edition appearing in Buenos 
Aires. A first anthology entitled 
Las Mejores Poesias appeared in 
Barcelona in 1936. Tala, the fourth 
volume, appeared in Buenos Aires 
in 1938. Proceeds from the sale of 
the book were given by the author 
for the relief of Basque children 
made homeless during the Spanish 
Civil War. An Anthology of the 
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best of her writings appeared in 
Chile in 1946 and is now in its 
third edition. The last volume to 
appear was Lagar, published in 
Chile in 1954. She also wrote a life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 


Tue poetry and prose of Gabriela 
Mistral are primarily autobiograph- 
ical, and through them may be 
seen the development of the au- 
thor’s soul. Something of India’s 
Rabindranath Tagore, Mexico’s 
Amado Nervo, and Nicaragua’s 
Ruben Dario may be found in her 
style. But her themes come from 
the richness and depth of her own 
experience and from the Bible. She 
once expressed her conviction that 
the Psalmist David was the first 
and greatest of poets. 

Set against the background of 
the tragedy which shaped her life, 
Gabriela Mistral’s works in poetry 
and prose show her soul’s transfor- 
mation from the depths of bitter 
despair to the heights of service to 
mankind and a close personal rela- 
tionship with her God. 

Desolacion, the first volume, 
traces her sorrow from its incep- 
tion when love was born in “The 
Encounter” through its darkest 
stages. The sight of “The Thorn 
Tree” reminds her of her suffering: 


“The thorn has told me that it 
knows me well— 

That on a night of anguish and of 
woe, 

Against its myriads of wounding 
points 

My heart was bruised and man- 
gled, long ago.” 


At times she cries in anguish to 
Heaven as in “Tribulation” or in 
trust and confidence as in “The 
Prayer,” 
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“Thou knowest, Lord, with what 
flaming boldness, 

My word invokes Thy help for 
strangers. 

I come now to plead for one who 
was mine... . 


“Thou sayest that he was cruel? 
Thou forgettest, Lord, that I 
loved him, 

And that he knew my wounded 
heart was wholly his. 

He troubled for ever the waters of 
my gladness? 

It does not matter! Thou knowest! 
I loved him, I loved him! 


“And to love (Thou knowest it 
well) is bitter exercise... .” 


| * “Couplets” the world is bathed 
in her tears, but in “Questionings” 
the pain is too profound to permit 
of weeping. In “Useless Waiting” 
she still cannot believe the truth of 
what has happened, but again in 
“Nocturne” she cries out for death 
as a release from her suffering. 
“Poem of the Son” is a frank ex- 
pression of the poet’s regret at not 
having born the son of her beloved. 
“To See Him Again” is full of nos- 
talgia, while in “Serenity and 
Serene Words” she finds the calm 
after the storm. “The Other,” 
which appeared in her final vol- 
ume, Lagar, shows the mellowing 
influence of the years. She closes 
the door on that phase of her life 
which was in a certain sense all of 
her life. 

Denied the maternity for which 
she longed, she devoted the rest of 
her life to filling that vacuum. 
Through her dedicated service as a 
teacher, she realized many times 
over her deep love for children. 
She has been the voice of her 
homeland and of all Hispanic peo- 
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ples, but more than that she came 
to symbolize brotherhood and hu- 
manitarianism in deed as well as in 
word. And through it all a deep 
religious conviction was at once her 
source and her sustenance. 


Cuma and all Latin America ring 
with the “Cradle Songs” and “Chil- 
dren’s Rounds” of Gabriela Mistral. 
She pleads for the future of the 
“Little Feet”: 


“O tiny feet of children, 

Blue with the cold, unshod! 

How can they see, nor cover you— 
O God! 


“O little feet, sore wounded 
By every stone and brier, 
Chilled by the snows in winter 
Defiled by mire! 


“Man, blind, knows not where you 
9°, 
In valley or on height, 
You always leave behind a flower 
Of living light— 


“That where your little .bleeding 
sole 
You set, O childish feet! 
The tuberose in her snowy bloom 
Becomes more sweet, 


“Since in her straight paths day by 
day 
Ye travel bare 
Be as heroic, little feet, 
As ye are fair. 


“Two little suffering jewels 
Doomed to a bitter lot! 
How can the people pass you by 
And see you not?” 


And again in her poem, “Little 
Hands” she asks that they be safe- 
guarded: 
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“O little hands of children, 
That beg insistently! 
Of all the world’s fair valleys 
The lord are ye. 


“O little hands of children 
Extended toward the tree! 
For you the fruits that ripen 
Glow ruddily. 


“Hands of poor little children 
Stretched out in hungry quest, 
Blessed are those that fill you, 
Blest and thrice blest! 


“Blest are those who hear you, 
seeming 
A cry in their hearts’ core— 
Those who shall to the children 
The world restore!” 


Awe the most familiar and best- 
loved children’s poems in the Span- 
ish tongue is her “Guardian Angel,” 
while in the sixteen “Poems of 
Mothers,” she sees the roles of the 
Creator, the mother, and the child 
in their inter-relationships. 

In prose selections such as her 
“Farewell to the Children of Bra- 
zil,” with whom she had spent five 
months, she writes: 

“I have loved you, I have known 
you, and I shall always follow you 
faithfully, children of great and 
kindly Brazil. I have borrowed a 
phrase from the Italian poet to tell 
you that I am keeping, not that 
which I am giving, but rather that 
which I am losing: I shall always 
keep you with me, though I may 
never see you again.” 

Her “A Teacher’s Prayer” is a 
masterpiece in which she asks as a 
teacher only to follow humbly in 
the footsteps of the Divine Master. 
She prays to be “more of a mother 
than the mothers that I might love 
and defend like them that which is 
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not flesh of my flesh.” She asks for 
strength of spirit and seeks only 
Divine approval and guidance as 
she attempts to follow in His steps. 

Again, in “The Rural Teacher” 
she reminds her co-workers that 
they are bearers of a divine charge 
and must attempt to be worthy 
of it. 


As founder and first principal of 
the Girls’ Lyceum No. 6 in Santi- 
ago, she set up a code of maxims 
for her teachers. Number 8 in the 
list states that “the teaching of 
children is probably the highest 
form of seeking after God, but it is 
also the most terrible in the sense 
that it implies a tremendous re- 
sponsibility.” 

With the passage of years, the 
poet turned from her own desola- 
tion to a compassionate humanita- 
rianism. In her public life and in 
her poetry, she made the cause of 
the suffering, the abandoned, the 
hopeless and the under-privileged 
hers, and in this shouldering of the 
burdens of others she was able in 
some measure to sublimate her own 
sorrow. 


Tue cause of international broth- 
erhood and good will, particularly 
between North and South America 
was close to her heart. During her 
first visit to the United States, she 
developed to her audience at the 
Pan-American Union her concept 
of the value of “dissimilarity with- 
out inferiority” with respect to the 
two cultures. 

She would not belittle economic 
and intellectual approaches to in- 
tercontinental unity, but she felt 
that a practical application of reli- 
gion was the most effective com- 
mon bond. 

“To stamp the relation between 
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the countries of the North and 
South with the standard of Chris- 
tianity, to place conscience, indi- 
vidual and national, above material 
and personal interests: That is the 
task.” 


Nearty twenty years later in “The 
Gulf and the Bridge,” she speaks of 
“that great paganistic and collec- 
tive evil, race superstition, the idol- 
atry of the skin.” Later she adds, 
“I write as a prophet when I say 
that the century of the common 
man will be built in the Americas 
only on common ground in educa- 
tion, regardless of race, creed, or 
language.” 

Her last collection, Lagar, drew 
many of its themes from the suf- 
fering and oppressed of World War 
Il in Europe. The “Jewish Emi- 
grant” and an earlier work, “To 
the Hebrew People” express her 
deep sympathy for an oft-perse- 
cuted people. 

In 1953 Nation carried a series of 
peace proposals offered by promi- 
nent world figures. The Chilean 
poet’s suggestion was that peace 
can be born in the schools. She 
made several practical suggestions 
for the development of interest and 
understanding of the lands and 
peoples of the world, concluding 
with a fitting proposal that a prize 
be offered for the best “Hymn to 
Peace.” 


A final and thoroughly typical ex- 
pression of Gabriela Mistral’s desire 
to serve was her wish that all pro- 
ceeds from the sale of her books of 
poetry be used for the education of 


children in the little village in 
which she was born. 

That Chile in which she lived, 
loved, and suffered is the inspira- 
tion of much of her verse. “The 
Land” is one of the best expressions 
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of her love for her homeland which 
in spirit she never left. The opening 
lines proclaim that 


“We dance on Chilean ground, 
sweeter 

Than honey or roses ablow. 

It moulds men where lips and 
their hearts too 

No rancor or bitterness know. 


“The land that is greenest with 
gardens, 

Most golden with broad fields of 
wheat; 

The land that is purpled with 
vineyards; 

How softly it touches our feet!” 


Other selections are purely de- 
scriptive of such scenic wonders as 
“Voleano Osorno” and “Laja Wa- 
terfalls.” 

The intensely religious and at 
times almost mystic spirit that 
pervades Gabriela Mistral’s works 
is undeniable. Some critics have 
mistakenly termed her a pantheist. 

Of herself she once said, “I am a 
Christian, a total democrat. I he- 
lieve that Christianity, in its pro- 
foundest social sense, can save the 
people of the world.” 

Reference has already been made 
to her dependence upon the Bible as 
a source of inspiration. She had her 
own copy from the time she was 
sixteen, but previously she had 
often listened to the Psalms of 
David as read to her by her pater- 
nal grandmother. Such poems as 
“Ruth,” “Martha and Mary,” and 
“The Kiss,” based on the betrayal 
of Jesus by Judas, have strictly 
Biblical themes. 

A great admirer of St. Francis of 
Assisi, she shows something of the 
Franciscan spirit herself when she 
addresses “Brother Tree”’: 
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“O Brother Tree, fast fixed in earth 
By brown hooks ’neath the soil 
that lie, 
Yet raising thy clean brow aloft 
With fervent yearning for the sky! 


“So may my soul in each estate— 
Youth, age, joy, grief, whate’er be- 
fall— 
Still hold the self-same attitude 
Of love unchanging, love to all.” 


And in Nature too she found evi- 
dence of the existence of a Master 
of the Universe. In ““White Clouds” 
she concludes: 


“The beauteous flock, ’tis plain they 
have a master, 

Like those below are they. 

Beyond the tremulous 
stars that quiver 

Our Master dwells, they say.” 


gold of 
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Goo emerges through the lines of 
the poet as the Supreme Judge of 
the World, the Creator of all things, 
a watchful and guiding Providence, 
and an all-merciful Father. In Him 
she expresses faith, hope, and abid- 
ing trust. 

Her greatest devotion is to Jesus 
Christ, and her desire to identify 
herself and her suffering with Him, 
as in “The Prayer,” approaches the 
mystic. It is here that she resem- 
bles the Mexican poet, Amado 
Nervo, to whom she acknowledged 
a great debt. 

From the message of “The Re- 
turn,” which appeared in her final 
volume, Lagar, comes the reassur- 
ance that her death last January 
was only the ending of a dream 
that men call Life. For her it was 
but the return of a soul to its 
Maker. 


Solitary 


by SUE STANBERY SANDERS 


{ POEM is a lonely thing 
For it demands a centering 
A searching in the silent deeps 
Where knowledge dims and beauty weeps 
No friendly hand is there to guide 
No props of precedent and pride 
Alone, one probes the spirit’s store 
For wisdom never gleaned before 
Alone with pain and faith and fear 
To birth the pattern sharp and clear. 
No matter how the words may sing 
A poem is a lonely thing. 


























ON THE MARCH 


by EVA-MARIA JUNG 


Tue Second World Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate began in Rome on October 5th. 
The delegations came from some eighty coun- 
tries but there were none from behind the 
Iron Curtain, though these had been invited. 
The North American contingent was the 
strongest: about 125 delegates, experts and 
observers. The head of this delegation was 
Judge David A. McMullan, president of the 
National Council of Catholic Men. Their 
speaker on the program was Mrs. Robert H. 
Mahoney, president of the National Council 
of Catholic Women. 

One would be tempted to call this a “Lay 
Congress” but the term would be inexact. 
One third of the participants were priests. 
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The leader of each delegation had to 
be a layman but these leaders were 
generally accompanied by one or 
more bishops acting as spiritual 
aids. Some nuns were also present. 
To call the Congress a “Lay Con- 
gress” would convey the impression 
of a people’s parliament summoned 
to reform the Church, as it were, 
from below. What actually devel- 
oped was something unheard of in 
nineteen centuries of Church his- 
tory and it took form right next to 
St. Peter’s. It was like a “Catholic 
International,” a general mobiliza- 
tion of militant Catholics from every 
corner of the globe and of every 
rank, race and tongue. 

A huge portrait of the present 
Pope was placed behind the plat- 
form and the national flags of all 
the countries represented were 
decoratively intertwined. This ex- 
pressed the double unity for which 
the Congress strove: the unity of 
the world, and the unity of and with 
the Church. 


Tus Congress had been in prepa- 
ration since the first World Con- 
gress for the Lay Apostolate which 
took place in Rome in 1951. This 
first Congress had grown out of the 
experience of the Holy Year when 
so many pilgrims from various na- 


tions found themselves together. 
This led in turn to the foundation 
of a Permanent Committee of Inter- 
national Congresses of the Lay 
Apostolate led by Dr. Vittorino 
Veronese. (The Holy Father once 
called him “The Apostle of the 
Laity.”) 

This Committee has its quarters 
in the Palace of the Sacred Congre- 
gations in Rome as if it were a Con- 
gregation in its own right. Strangely 
there is no Congregation for the 
Laity as yet. It is this lack which 
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the Permanent Committee tries to 
fill provisionally by acting as an In- 
formation Center and clearinghouse 
for all that concerns the lay apos- 
tolate. 

Specifically this recent Congress 
at Rome hoped for a definition of 
certain terms which have lately led 
to confusion, such as “lay theology,” 
“theology of the laity,” “lay spir- 
ituality.” The Congress also sought 
a clarification of such long-stand- 
ing problems as: Is there a differ- 
ence between the lay apostolate and 
Catholic Action? Is the layman in 
the exercise of his apostolate at all 
times subordinate to the hierarchy 
or is there a field which is specifi- 
cally his own? 


To set the tone for the Congress, 
the Holy Father delivered his ad- 
dress on the opening day—October 
5th—instead of following the cus- 
tomary practice of giving the con- 
cluding address. On examination, 
his allocution appears as the fruit 
of a long painstaking gathering of 
factual information from all parts 
of the world. 

In discussing the role of the laity, 
he said: “Like any other apostolate, 
the lay apostolate has two func- 
tions: that of preserving and that of 
conquering. The _ present-day 
Church must give her urgent atten- 
tion to these. .. . The lay apostolate 
must always remain within the 
limits of orthodoxy and must not 
oppose the legitimate prescriptions 





Eva-Maria Jung here gives us an informal 
résumé of the Second World Congress for the 
Lay Apostolate which she attended in Rome 
in early October. She terms it a “Catholic 
International” —a mobilization of militant 
Catholics from every corner of the globe— 
God’s people on the march. Dr. Jung is the 
Rome correspondent for Religious News 
Service. 
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of competent ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. . . . On the other hand, the 
layman also has rights and the 
priest for his part must recognize 
them... .” 

Then the Holy Father touched on 
the very important principle of sub- 
sidiarity (which means that in ad- 
ministration, a larger body should 
not arrogate to itself functions 
which can be efficiently performed 
by a lesser body): “May the eccles- 
iastical authority also apply the 
general principle of subsidiary and 
complementary help; may the lay- 
man be entrusted with tasks that 
he can fulfill as well or even better 
than the priest, and may he, within 
the limits of his function or the lim- 
its established by the common wel- 
fare of the Church, be able to act 
freely and exercise his responsi- 
4s ae 

In answer, he drew a clear line 
of demarcation between the priestly 
power to consecrate and the power 
to teach and govern which belongs 
to the Pope and Bishops: “The lay- 
man’s acceptance of a particular 
mission, and a mandate to teach, 
although it associates him in a 
closer manner to the spiritual con- 
quest of the world which the Church 
is conducting under the direction 
of her pastors, does not suffice to 
make him a member of the hier- 
archy. . . . We know that some 
thinking is being done about the in- 
troduction of a diaconate conceived 
as an ecclesiastical function inde- 
pendent of the priesthood, but the 
idea, today at least, is not yet 
ripe. ...° 

As to “lay theology,” Pope Pius 
was very emphatic. “The term ‘lay 
theology’ is without any meaning 
whatsoever. The rule which applies 
to the lay apostolate in general is 
naturally valid, and even more so 
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for the ‘iay theologian’; but if he 
wishes to publish writings on the- 
ological matters, he also needs the 
approval of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities.” 


Tue Italians especially were im- 
pressed by the suggestion of the 
Holy Father concerning revision of 
the terminology and also of the 
structure of organizations known as 
Catholic Action: “. . . All groups 
would belong to Catholic Action and 
would preserve their own name and 
their own autonomy but they would 
form altogether, as Catholic Action, 
a federal unit. Every bishop would 
remain free to accept or reject a 
movement, to entrust or not entrust 
it with a mandate but it would not 
rest with him to refuse it as not be- 
longing to Catholic Action by its 
very nature.” This, to the mind of 
competent observers, means the 
end of the old system that prevails 
in Italy, Spain and most Latin- 
American countries, and, on the 
other hand, the strengthening of the 
Permanent Committee in Rome. 
Some experienced journalists 
thought that with the Holy Father’s 
opening talk, the Congress would 
be over and done with for all practi- 
cal purposes. But the Pope himself 
seemed to be of a different opinion, 
for he suggested that “the possible 
fulfillment of such a project [i.e., 
the reform of Catholic Action] natu- 
rally requires attentive and pro- 
longed reflection. Your Congress 
can offer a favorable occasion to 
discuss and examine this problem, 
as well as other similar questions.” 


For five full days one lecture fol- 
lowed another, from morning to 
midnight, from initial enthusiasm 
to tired resignation. Although the 
lecturers spoke about the condition 
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of the laity peculiar to their respec- 
tive countries, or about the special 
aspect of the lay work in which 
they themselves were engaged, they 
all ended up with the same appeal 
for more and better trained lay apos- 
tles. It was a great, and for many 
a unique experience, to hear people 
of such different backgrounds, races 
and tongues, expressing similar 
hopes and anxieties. 


7 wane was a colored chieftain, 
Joseph Amicha, from the Ivory 
Coast, draped in a bright green 
tunic, acting as president of the 
first session. There was the Chinese 
sage, Professor John C. Wu, of Seton 
Hall University, author of Beyond 
East and West, who lectured on 
“The Expectation of the World To- 
day.” There was the psychiatrist 
from Montreal, Dr. Karl Stern, 
known to American readers through 
his conversion story, The Pillar of 
Fire, who felt, for once, that he was 
speaking to an audience that had no 
need of his psychiatry. There was 
Mrs. Mahoney, representing eight 
million Catholic women in _ the 
U.S. A., who delivered a matter-of- 
fact report on “The Responsibilities 
of the Laity in North America,” 
pointing out the differences between 
the various states, the numerical 
growth of the Catholic Church and 
the increasing participation of the 
laity in school, radio, press, retreats, 
family movements, and so forth. 


Turse was only one other woman 
speaker, Miss Marga Klompé who, 
notwithstanding the post she holds 
as Minister of Social Welfare in Hol- 
land, manages still to be a most 
charming lady and an ardent Cath- 
olic. She compared Communism to 
“a thorn in our flesh. It reminds us 
constantly of our failures. It re- 
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flects in grotesque enlargement all 
our mistakes.” 

In her opinion, Europe is no 
longer a Christian continent because 
it lacks “a logically consistent atti- 
tude toward life; because it lacks 
sincerity, simplicity, personal cour- 
age and the spirit of penance. In 
this respect we can learn much from 
our Christian brethren from behind 
the Iron Curtain, to whom our po- 
litical and social discussions must 
sound like a quarrel about the 
amount of the fire insurance when 
the house is already on fire. At such 
a time as this the Christian should 
not be satisfied merely to do his 
duty; he must overflow with en- 
thusiasm and zeal and be prepared 
to sacrifice everything, even his very 
life.” 


As Miss Klompé comes from a 
confessionally divided country, she 
felt it necessary to mention among 
the many “Responsibilities of the 
Laity Today” (the title of her lec- 
ture) that of promoting better rela- 
tions between Protestants and Cath- 
olics. This remark gave the cue 
to an Italian lawyer who came for- 
ward to speak on:the Ecumenical 
Movement in general. 

Most profoundly:theological were 
the papers by Bishop M. L. Erra- 
zuriz of Talea, Chile, who was the 
only one to stress the liturgical and 
Biblical aspects of lay spirituality, 
and those of Msgr. Gérard Philips, 
Professor of Theology at Louvain, 
the “theologian” of the Permanent 
Committee. The latter collaborated 
in the formulation of the “basic 
texts” and wrote The Role of the 
Laity in the Church which is con- 
sidered a classic on the subject. At 
this Congress he spoke, not surpris- 
ingly, on “The Apostolic Vocation 
of the Layman.” 
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I. contrast to the conservative pro- 
nouncements of Cardinals Pizzardo 
and Siri and Archbishop Montini, 
Dr. Francis Sheed, famous author 
and publisher, seemed to regard the 
auditorium of the Palazzo Pio as 
another Hyde Park Corner, where he 
frequently speaks. With his mas- 
terly eloquence he reminded his 
hearers of many imperative needs. 
I append some fine points from his 
speech entitled “The Layman in the 
Church”: 

What sort of soldier will the un- 
instructed Catholic make? Stum- 
bling in the dark, scarcely aware 
that it is dark, half-nourished and 
not even hungry for more, he is in 
no state to show reality to others. 
Only a laity living wholly in reality 
is equipped to show it to others and 
win them over. 

There is one voice that is sure of 
a hearing: the voice of a man speak- 
ing to the man next door, to the man 
he works with, plays with, travels 
with. For men not to see facts so 
obvious means that they have not 
used their eyes, and it has been said 
that if we do not use our eyes to see 
with, we will use them to weep with. 
The Church, we know, will triumph 
in the end, but in a given time and 
place it can be defeated. In our time 
and place it does not appear to be 
winning. 

It is not strictly necessary, we 
say defensively, for the layman to 
know theology, only love is essen- 
tial. But how can one love God and 
not want to know all about Him? 
Love desires knowledge and knowl- 
edge serves love. Each truth we 
learn about God is a new reason for 
loving Him. 


A nornzs famous preacher fol- 
lowed—the Jesuit Father Lombardi 
—who described his movement “For 
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a Better World” as a “response to 
the great appeal of Pius XII.” Asa 
matter of fact, the Congress mem- 
bers who wanted to make a sight- 
seeing tour around Rome, found 
themselves suddenly in the Center 
for “The Better World” on Lake 
Albano where they received a sec- 
ond introductory course on the sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Veronese, mentioned above, 
the Secretary General of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Lay Aposto- 
late, was the last to address the 
Congress at the final session on Oc- 
tober 13th. He spoke on “The Unity 
and Diversity of Catholics,” a favor- 
ite topic nowadays—and appealed 
to his audience to adhere to three 
fundamental principles: (1) The 
primacy of the spirit and the abso- 
lute priority of supernatural mo- 
tives; (2) The positive and conquer- 
ing concept of Catholicism, open to 
all souls; (3) The sense of serving 
the Church everywhere and in every 
way, with the conviction that the 
Church possesses a liberating power 
and a constructive force that needs 
no alliance or compromise. 


Wirn so many lectures on the pro- 
gram, there was very little time left 
for the celebration of the liturgy. 
There was the opening Mass in St. 
Peter’s, even a Midnight Mass in St. 
Mary Major and a Mass of Thanks- 
giving at the Lateran, where we 
sang some Gregorian chant, but the 
Epistles and Gospels were not re- 
cited aloud. Most impressive was 
the Holy Hour in the solemnly lit 
church of St. Mary Major for “The 
Silent Church,” where each in his 
own language recited the Prayer 
for the Silent Church, composed by 
the Holy Father himself. 

Several receptions were held in 
the festive, illuminated Capitol Mu- 
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seum, in the state rooms of the 
Palazzo Barberini and in the exclu- 
sive Club Circolo di Roma. More 
than all the lectures put together, 
these social affairs served to bring 
about the interchange of impres- 
sions and ideas which after all is 
the main purpose of such a Con- 
gress. There was even a film festival 
with some previews of art films, and 
two public “symposia” or round- 
table discussions on “Modern Man’s 
Search for God.” 


‘Tue real work of the Congress may 
be said to have started only on the 
sixth day. The 2,000 delegates split 
into workshops on the general topic 
of “The Basic Formation of the Lay 
Apostolate” under eleven different 
headings, and these in turn were 
subdivided into four linguistic 


groups: English, French, German 
and Spanish. On the first day the 


two ecclesiastical institutions (cate- 
chumenate and charitable organi- 
zations) and the major educational 
fields (family, school and parish) 
were discussed systematically. 

The following day was dedicated 
to the workshops on “The Role of 
the Lay Apostolate Movements” 
(Children, youth, adults, rural, in- 
dustrial and cultural apostolate) 
and on the “Role of Mass Media at 
the Service of the Lay Apostolate” 
(press, television, radio, film). At 
the last minute two workshops on 
East-West relations and on ecu- 
menical questions were added, but 
there was, strangely enough, none 
for the care of souls and none for 
the Secular Institutes. 

A day of regional meetings (Afri- 
can Day, Asian Day, Latin-Ameri- 
can Day and a Day for the Perse- 
cuted Church) was added to the 
program on October 14th, but a 
North-American Day and a Euro- 
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pean Day did not come off. To end 
up with, a special Day for priests 
was held on October 15th. 


Tue conclusions arrived at by the 
various workshops were gathered in 
a “Final Document” which was read 
and approved by the plenary ses- 
sion. The “Final Document” is five 
pages long, but as each worshop had 
only five hours at its disposal one 
cannot expect very detailed and 
complete resolutions. 

The “Final Document” is pre- 
ceded by a “Declaration” of grati- 
tude addressed to the Holy Father 
for his appeal to the laity’s sense of 
initiative and responsibility, and 
readiness to fulfill the twofold task 
of “preserving” and “conquering” 
which confronts the Church in the 
world today. The Document starts 
by noting the amazing progress the 
lay apostolate has made in recent 
years, and at the same time stresses 
the increasing need for it in a world 
in crisis and in process of unifica- 
tion. 

“Now more than ever the laity, as 
members of the Church, of ‘God’s 
people on the march,’ has been 
called to collaborate with the hier- 
archy in the fulfillment of the mis- 
sion of the Church which continues 
on earth the redemptive work of 
Christ. . . . The Congress appeals 
urgently to ail Catholics, to deepen 
their spiritual life, and their knowl- 
edge of the faith, to gain a knowl- 
edge of the world and of its needs, 
and an international awareness of a 
world which is becoming more and 
more unified. 

“Knowing that membership in 
the Church, far from unfitting the 
Christian for dealing with the af- 
fairs of the world, induces him to 
devote himself as fully as anybody 
to all human tasks, we declare our 
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full support of the constructive ef- 
forts for the common good made by 
men of goodwill throughout the 
world. We invite the Catholics of 
the whole world to share whole- 
heartedly in the true spirit of serv- 
ice in all such ventures .. . in par- 
ticular for the attainment of social 
and economic justice. .. .” 


I, the resolution the Congress in- 
vites all organizations to undertake 
a diligent study of the problem the 
Pope raised in his welcoming ad- 
dress. Among the more concrete 
suggestions made were those for re- 
search centers of religious sociology, 
for a press service on Communism, 
for religious and philosophical in- 
struction over the radio for the peo- 
ple in Communist countries who get 
little or no instruction at all, and a 
greater number of international ex- 
changes that will enable Catholics 
to view all problems on a world 
scale. 


W: should not fail to note the 
criticism leveled at the Congress by 
the Congress members themselves. 
First, they complained and rightly 
so, of the disproportion between the 
five days of lectures and the two 
days of workshops; then there was 
objection to the mass of generalities 
discussed, and the avoidance of deli- 
cate questions, such as the racial 
problem, the universal priesthood 
and liturgical reforms; it was also 
noted that hardly any creative ideas 
had been brought forward, beyond 
an elaboration of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body in relation to the 
Lay Apostolate. 

On the positive side, it was 
pointed out that the danger of the 
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“democratization of the Church” 
which loomed over the first World 
Congress had been dispelled to- 
gether with its opposite danger, the 
“hierarchization of the laity,” with 
its new career ladder for Catholic 
Action and its over-emphasis on the 
hierarchical spirit. But even this 
tendency has lost its force, many 
people think, with the Pope’s en- 
couragement of decentralization and 
introduction of the principle of 
“subsidiarity” even in the work of 
the laity. 


Tue importance of the Congress, 
then, does not consist in its actual 
achievements, for these cannot be 
estimated at this time, but in its 
psychological values: the growing 
awareness of the role of the laity, 
their acute realization of world 
problems, the feeling of solidarity 
and encouragement given particu- 
larly to those lonely Catholics who 
work in missionary and diaspora 
areas where they are left entirely to 
their own initiative. 

Its importance lies in the fact that 
such «a Congress could take place 
and that it took place in Rome. This 
is significant in two ways: it spot- 
lights the universality which the 
Apostolate of the Laity is acquiring 
and emphasizes its geographical 
center; in other words, the world- 
wide dimensions of the layman’s 
new outlook, and the central point 
from which these dimensions are 
viewed — the eternal city of the 
Popes. Here we really felt that the 
laymen were on the march. Hence 
also the Congress could be defined 
as a “Congress on the March’”’—still 
far from its goal, but marching in 
the right direction. 





A Closer Look at Religious Statistics 


by WILLIAM J. WHALEN 


Eovenr year about Labor Day the 
wire services carry the new statis- 
tics on religious denominations pub- 
lished in the Yearbook of American 
Churches. This annual survey, 
sponsored by the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ, lists in- 
formation on religious bodies in the 
United States and Canada, semi- 
naries, church colleges and univer- 
sities, religious periodicals, etc. 

Interest in the current religious 
revival in this country makes these 
Yearbook findings front page news 
in most communities. The percent- 
age of church members in the total 
population is supposed to be a 
barometer of spirituality in the re- 
public and controversialists anx- 
iously compare the growth patterns 
of Protestant and Catholic constitu- 
encies. 


‘Tue 1958 Yearbook (published in 
1957 and consisting mainly of 1956 
figures) reveals that a total of 103,- 
224,954 persons belong to the 258 
religious bodies who responded to 
the questionnaire. They range from 
the 16 adherents of the Church of 
Jesus Christ (Cutlerites) to the 34,- 
563,851 Roman Catholics. Other 
major groups are 60,148,980 Prot- 
estants, 5,500,000 Jews, 2,598,055 
Eastern Orthodox, 351,068 Old 
Catholics and Polish National Cath- 
olics, and 63,000 Buddhists. While 
the total population increased 1.7% 
during the year, the number of Prot- 


estants increased 2.9% and the num- 
ber of Catholics jumped 342%. A 
new high in church membership 
62% was reported by the Yearbook. 
A hundred years ago only one Amer- 
ican out of five was a church mem- 
ber. 

Students of American religious 
life are grateful for the interest of 
the National Council evidenced by 
the publication of this 26th annual 
Yearbook. It remains the only an- 
nual study on such a scale and rep- 
resents the diligent labors of its edi- 
tor, Benson Y. Landis, and his staff. 
Its 322 pages are invaluable to any- 
one working in the complex field of 
religious denominationalism and it 
is justly considered the standard 
reference work in this area. 

At the same time and without dis- 
paraging for a moment the efforts 
or integrity of the editor and the 
National Council, we must recog- 





Students of American religious life await 
with interest the Yearbook of American 
Churches published annually by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. While 
acknowledging its value as a standard refer- 
ence work in its field, William J. Whalen, 
M.S., points out the limitations and short- 
comings of its methodology and suggests a 
number of improvements which would give 
it greater scientific accuracy and reliability. 
Mr. Whalen, University Editor and Assistant 
Professor of English at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., is the author of Separated 
Brethren, a survey of non-Catholic Christian 
denominations in the United States, pub- 
lished this month. 
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nize the limitations and shortcom- 
ings of its methodology. Unfor- 
tunately, newspapers and magazines 
do not bother with the introductory 
remarks by Editor Landis which he 
evidently feels are needed to clarify 
his editorial procedures. We feel 
safe in saying that the average 
reader attributes a greater degree 
of scientific accuracy to the Year- 
book survey than the editor would 
ever claim. Since the bulk of the 
material is substantially accurate 
it probably does not matter much 
if the layman is so convinced; how- 
ever, the fact that the Yearbook has 
become the standard work in this 
field means that writers, reporters, 
churchmen, social workers, educa- 
tionalists, public speakers, sociolo- 
gists rely on the statistics of the 
Yearbook, sometimes without un- 
derstanding its limitations. 


I, the first place, the Yearbook 


does not conduct a door-to-door 
census of religious affiliation or a 
Gallup poll. It simply publishes 
what official statisticians of the 
various denominations furnish. As 
Mr. Landis explains: “All the in- 
formation in this book has been 
supplied generously by others. It is 
possible to scrutinize and to check 
with previous reports the data sup- 
plied. Ordinarily, however, it has 
not been possible to verify these 
data.” 

Of course, the editors presume 
that church officials will not fudge 
on membership figures and 95% of 
such responsible churchmen would 
never consider such shenanigans. 
But as anyone who has done re- 
search in this field will testify the 
American religious scene has more 
than its share of ecclesiastical char- 
latans, paper churches, fictitious 
hierarchies, and ambitious church- 
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men who may imagine that more 
souls agree with their doctrinal 
views in a spiritual and heavenly 
manner than are listed on the 
church rolls. Nothing prevents such 
officials from inflating their statis- 
tics before they are furnished to 
the Yearbook editors. In some cases, 
therefore, the information presented 
in the Yearbook is closer to a cham- 
ber of commerce report than an 
audited statement. 


Peasars one reader out of 100 has 
ever heard of the Christ Unity Sci- 
ence Church. Questionnaires sent 
by the writer to its national head- 
quarters as listed in the Yearbook 
have been returned by the Post Of- 
fice marked “address unknown.” 
Yet this “church of prophecy and 
divine healing” claims a 1953 mem- 
bership of 1,581,286 which would 
be more than the combined member- 
ship of the Quakers, Mennonites, Sal- 
vation Army, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Moravians, Old Catholics, Christian 
Reformed, Spiritualists, and Uni- 
tarians. (In fact, the 1957 World 
Almanac gives the membership of 
the Christ Unity Science Church at 
1,783,298.) Taking this highly sus- 
picious membership claim at face 
value, serious writers have classed 
the Christ Unity Science cult among 
the largest Protestant bodies. 
Several Protestant denominations 
lack any centralized organization 
beyond the local congregation. Their 
only link with one another may be 
through a national periodical. No 
one knows the number of individual 
churches, much less the number of 
communicants, An example might 
be the Churches of Christ whose 
membership is given as a rounded 
1,700,000; it might be twice or half 
this number. Nobody knows. 
Again, some of the data in the 
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1958 Yearbook are so old that they 
are practically worthless. For ex- 
ample, the latest data for the Fed- 
erated amd Independent churches 
is 1936 with 88,411 for the former 
and 40,276 for the latter. Chances 
are these figures are low. Other out- 
dated data are those for the Apos- 
tolic Overcoming Holy Church of 
God (a neat 75,000 in 1951), the 
National Primitive Baptists Conven- 
tion of the U. S. A. (80,000 in 1952), 
the Primitive Baptists (72,000 in 
1950), the Fire-Baptized Holiness 
Church (6,000 in 1940), the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church, Archdiocese 
of New York (8,435 in 1947), and 
the Old Catholic Church in America 
(6,274 in 1940). 


Tue pitfall in attempting to com- 
pare the relative sizes of major reli- 
gious groupings lies in the wide dif- 
ference in tabulating procedures. 


For example, the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches generally include as mem- 
bers anyone who belongs to their 
nationality or cultural group. The 
largest Orthodox body, the Greek 
Archdiocese of North and South 
America, furnished the figure of 
1,150,000 members but only 378 
churches. The average Protestant 
congregation numbers fewer than 
340 members but we are asked to 
believe that the average Greek Orth- 
odox parish enrolls more than 3,000 
parishioners. 

Tabulations furnished by the 20 
Orthodox bodies indicate a growth 
of 212,000 members in a single year 
or nearly 9% compared to a Protes- 
tant increase of 1.9. At this phe- 
nomenal rate the Orthodox 
Churches would double their mem- 
bership in this country in less than 
nine years. The 1956 Yearbook 
listed only 2,024,319 Orthodox 
which means that the score of Orth- 
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odox bodies claim more than half 
a million new members in two years. 
With immigration shut off to a 
trickle, the Orthodox must be fath- 
ering huge families or attracting 
armies of converts. Last Easter 
Sunday Archbishop Michael of the 
Greek Orthodox Church delivered 
greetings to the nation on a net- 
work TV program from the 6,000,- 
000(!) Orthodox in the nation. 


For the past three years the Jews 
have reported exactly 5,500,000 
Jews, using as their criterion the 
residence of a Jew in a community 
which supports a synagogue or tem- 
ple. The only Jews excluded are 
those who have formally aposta- 
tized by accepting baptism; atheist 
and agnostic Jews are included if 
they live near a synagogue. Ob- 
viously what such a figure repre- 
sents is an ethnic rather than a 
religious group; it makes no excep- 
tion for those who have become 
completely secularized and estrang- 
ed from their ancestral religion. No 
information is provided in the Year- 
book on the relative size of the 
three main Jewish traditions: Orth- 
odox, Conservative, and Reform. 

Most Protestants count as full 
members only those who are 13 
years or older, although Lutherans 
and Episcopalians list all baptized 
members. The Yearbook estimated 
(p. 288) that 90 to 95% of American 
Protestants are 13 or older. Cath- 
olics count baptized members on the 
parish rolls. Eastern Orthodox re- 
port nationality groups and Jews 
report all those of Jewish parentage 
who live near a synagogue. Ob- 
viously, any statistical comparison 
would have to take these member- 
ship definitions into account; few 
newspaper headlines give any clues 
as to the varying criteria. 
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| the most serious draw- 
back in the Yearbook presentation 
is that all religious groups outside 
of the Buddhist, Old Catholic and 
Polish National Catholic, Jewish, 
Eastern Orthodox and Roman Cath- 
olic denominations are lumped to- 
gether as “Protestant” bodies. Thus 
we find the Bahai faith (a Moham- 
medan reform imported from Per- 
sia), the Lithuanian National Cath- 
olic Church (a three-parish satellite 
of the Polish National Catholic 
schism) and the Vedanta Society 
(Anglicized Hinduism) classed as 
Protestant bodies! 

Although these particular exam- 
ples do not enroll more than a few 
thousand, the other cults included 
in the “Protestant” classification 
number in the millions and distort 
the actual picture of Protestant 
strength in this country. Groups 
which theologically and sociologi- 
cally are no more Protestant than 
Catholic or Orthodox are listed as 
Protestant and their membership 
figures are added to the Protestant 
grand total. 


| of these cults, none of 
which would be eligible to join the 


National or World Councils of 
Churches since they are not con- 
sidered Christian bodies, is the Mor- 
mon Church whose six branches 
enroll 1,437,652. Last year the Na- 
tional Council prepared and dis- 
tributed a map of the United States 
showing which states had Catholic 
and Protestant majorities. The map 
was reprinted in Time and the Mor- 
mon-dominated state of Utah was 
listed as “Protestant” with subse- 
quent howls of protest from Mor- 
mon and Protestant scholars alike. 
The Yearbook survey also counts 
Swedenborgians, Ethical Culturists, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Liberal Cath- 
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olics, Spiritualists, and Unitarians 
as “Protestants.” The Christian Sci- 
ence cult forbids tabulation of mem- 
bership but lists 3,100 branches of 
the Mother Church; following prece- 
dent the Yearbook would no doubt 
add the Christian Science figure to 
the Protestant column if such a 
figure were available. 


Now unless the National Council 
is willing to consider every Western 
cult which has been founded since 
the Reformation as a Protestant 
Church, we fail to see any justifi- 
cation for lumping these strange 
sects and cults together under a 
“Protestant” label. Most of these 
groups do not claim the title “Prot- 
estant” themselves, are ostracized 
by national and local co-operative 
Protestant agencies, and deny one 
or more of the basic Reformation 
principles of justification by faith 
alone, the priesthood of all believers, 
sole sufficiency of the Bible, and 
private interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. 

For example, the Mormons insist 
on the necessity for faith as well as 
works, believe in a divinely ordained 
priesthood from which women are 
excluded, hold the Book of Mormon, 
Doctrine and Covenants, and the 
Pearl of Great Price to be as equally 
inspired as the Bible, except the 
Mormon priesthood to be directly 
guided by the Holy Spirit in inter- 
preting the Scriptures. 

And if the Unitarians, who deny 
the divinity of Christ and the exist- 
ence of the Holy Spirit and tolerate 
communicants who frankly doubt 
the existence of a personal God and 
the immortality of the soul, are 
“Protestants” then we have a right 
to ask the National Council and the 
Yearbook editor to define what he 
means by the term. 
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I, would seem that at least three 
more categories should be added to 
the present six used in the Yearbook 
breakdown. The six Mormon sects 
may be grouped as Latter-Day 
Saints; the Unitarians, Universal- 
ists and Ethical Culturists could be 
classed as Liberal Churches; and 
the rest could be grouped in a Mis- 
cellaneous or Other category. Cer- 
tainly the six major categories do 
not cover the religious waterfront. 

Ten of the 268 denominations in 
the 1958 Yearbook declined to fur- 
nish information but many other 
well-known sects and cults are sim- 
ply ignored. Those familiar with 
the research done by Braden, Bach 
and Clark in American cults will 
look in vain for any mention of 
Theosophy, the I AM movement, 
Father Divine’s Peace Mission, the 
Unity School of Practical Christian- 
ity or the Anglo-Israel group. All 
these cults are significant mani- 
festations of American religious 
life and the Yearbook, if unable to 
get reliable statistics, should at 
least recognize their corporate ex- 
istence. 


C arnonse statistics in the Year- 
book are taken from the authorita- 
tive Official Catholic Directory pub- 
lished annually by P. J. Kenedy. 
Some Yearbook readers may be mis- 
led by the statement on p. 258 that 
“the Roman Catholics count all 
baptized persons, including in- 
fants.” They may take this to mean 
that the Catholic pastors keep a 
cumulative record of baptisms over 
a period of years, subtract the 
number of funerals and offer the 
difference as the Catholic popula- 
tion. Actually only those Catholics 
are reported whose names appear 
on the church rolls maintained by 
the pastors. (A different system 
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would necessarily have to be fol- 
lowed where there is a mobile popu- 
lation.) 

Such rolls do not indicate the de- 
gree of religious fervor or the num- 
ber of times an individual may miss 
Mass; neither do they include those 
who have fallen away, failed to reg- 
ister with the pastor, or joined an- 
other denomination. No statistical 
study of this sort can indicate the 
spiritual health of any group—Cath- 
olic, Lutheran, Baptist or other—or 
measure the degree of commitment 
of the adherents. 

At least two good reasons explain 
why a Catholic pastor would resist 
any temptation to inflate his par- 
ish rolls. First, as a priest he is an 
honest man. Secondly, such a policy 
would cost his parish money. Each 
parish is assessed an annual cathe- 
draticum or per capita tax for the 
support of the bishop and the dio- 
cesan apparatus. The pastors are 
glad to pay their share of this as- 
sessment but they are no more 
likely to falsify their records up- 
ward than a patriotic citizen would 
report a larger salary in order to 
pay a greater federal income tax. 

Any other form of tabulating the 
Catholic population such as a door- 
to-door canvass invariably reveals a 
significantly larger number of 
Catholics than the grand total of 
the parish rolls. Of course, as 
Bishop Stephen S. Woznicki of 
Saginaw, Michigan, recently esti- 
mated only 25 million may be con- 
sidered practicing Catholics while 
the rest are fellow travelers who 
do not allow the details of religious 
observance to interfere with their 
daily life. 


W: do not wish to imply that the 
Yearbook intentionally falsifies the 
statistics it publishes or that the 
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figures on the major denominations 
are not substantially accurate and 
reliable. We would be lost without 
the Yearbook or a similar compila- 
tion of religious statistics. We have 
noted, however, several areas in 
which the figures must be taken 
with a certain amount of reserva- 
tion. 


To be specific I believe the Year- 
book could be improved by: 

(1) Double-checking certain sus- 
picious claims and asking the con- 
tributors to furnish documentation 
to prove their figures. If no such 
proof were forthcoming these fig- 
ures would be eliminated or foot- 
noted. 

(2) Distinguishing between esti- 
mates and tabulations by using an 
asterisk to identify the former. 
These asterisks would indicate 
those denominations which are 
loosely organized along extreme 
congregational lines and which ac- 
tually keep no national records on 
membership. 

(3) Reminding contributors that 
the Yearbook is a religious and not 
an ethnic survey. Those who turn 
to the Yearbook are interested in the 
number of Greek Orthodox not the 
number of Greeks, in the number of 
Jews not the number of Hebrews. 

(4) Dropping statistics more than 
five years old. These figures are 
likely to be more misleading than 
helpful. 

(5) Refraining from making com- 
parisons among religious bodies 
which do not define members in the 
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same way. One group counts only 
adults, another counts members 
from baptism to death, another 
counts nationalities, and another 
includes those who live near a house 
of worship and have not formally 
renounced the religion of their par- 
ents. 

(6) Defining the meaning of the 
term “Protestant” and adding sev- 
eral other categories to the six now 
employed. 

(7) Listing those cults which are 
now ignored even though they may 
decline to co-operate in furnishing 
information on membership. In ten 
other cases the Yearbook includes 
religious bodies which did not re- 
port membership. 


Born the National Council of 
Churches and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conferences have urged the 
inclusion of a voluntary religious 
question in the 1960 decennial cen- 
sus. Such information would be of 
immense value not only to the 
Churches but to social agencies, edu- 
cational authorities, sociologists, 
city planners, business, and govern- 
mental bodies. The American Civil 
Liberties Union and the American 
Jewish Congress are opposing such 
a census question on the grounds 
that it constitutes an invasion of 
privacy and a violation of separa- 
tion of Church and State. Unless 
or until we get the kind of informa- 
tion such a nationwide census would 
supply we will continue to rely on 
the Yearbook—and hope that a few 
changes will be made. 





ALBERT CAMUS: 
GUIDE OF A GENERATION 


by Thomas Molnar 


Wide World Photo 


Nive students out of ten, if asked to name a contemporary author with 
the greatest impact on youth, will mention Albert Camus in the first place. 
And not only in France; from Japan to Argentina, and in this country, the 
answer will be similar. Camus seems to express with the greatest poig- 
nancy the plight of modern man, and to have found—not the answer but 
the tone which echoes from the walls of contemporary spiritual anguish. 
And this is quite a bit to say at a time when most international encounters 
between writers, intellectuals and artists end in despair over the impos- 
sibility of formulating a coherent view of man at mid-century, over his 
contradictory roles as an autonomous being and as a world citizen on a 
shrinking, frenzied globe. 

An intellectual, Malraux once said, is a man committed to an idea. But 
perhaps more in France than anywhere else, ideas are allowed such a 
wide play that the men holding them journey through many fields, from 
literature to politics, from the university chair to public rallies. The 
materials for these adventures of the mind are, accordingly, varied, but 
the intellectual is precisely the one who is capable of building them into 
powerful syntheses, coloring them with his own personality, and letting 
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them re-enter public life as an inde- 
pendent force. Such an activity, 
manifold as it is, creates no confu- 
sion in the minds of attentive read- 
ers, listeners, followers or critics; 
on the contrary, the climate of per- 
manent debate helps clarify the is- 
sues for the bystander who, by re- 
tracing the routes of these mental 
pilgrimages, gains deep insight into 
the life of ideas. 

What has made Albert Camus 
into the most prominent figure in 
the company of intellectual sharp- 
shooters? How did he achieve that 
delicate equilibrium: being carried 
on the shoulders of youth, and earn- 
ing the respect of his peers? How 
does he reconcile his role (much 
against his liking) as an existential- 
ist hero, and as a distinguished au- 
thor rewarded, at mid-career, with 
the Nobel prize? 


Resess of postwar popular publi- 
cations will remember that after 
1945 Camus’ name was practically 
never mentioned without that of 
Sartre, and then more often than not 
as second-in-command of the Exis- 
tentialist movement. But in reality 
Camus has always followed a path 
of his own and, at least tempera- 
mentally, has never seen eye to eye 
with Sartre. Naturally, during the 
war and the German occupation all 
the young intellectuals, poets, writ- 
ers, professors and playwrights 
lived in the exaltation of a common 
struggle and of the rapprochement 
that circumstances made look like a 
genuine and lasting unity. Seen 
from the angle of victory and lib- 
eration, the two young writers, both 
Leftists, had no reason to disagree. 
Sartre’s brilliant play, The Flies, 
performed in German-held Paris, 
scorned the occupants and their col- 
laborators; Camus’ great novel, The 
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Plague, searched the conscience of a 
stricken city, and the collective guilt 
of the citizens for the ever-renewed 
guilt in their midst. 

But what was to follow after the 
war? What order, what regime was 
to be established in France, in Eu- 
rope, in the world? Will the work- 
ing class have gained political and 
economic democracy, or will the old 
interests, hidden under party-labels, 
return behind the liberating armies? 
Long before the Normandy invasion 
the old conflict, buried during the 
darkest years of 1940-42, was given 
new life; de Gaulle’s provisional 
government had to make use of the 
existing parties and their machines, 
and the political leaders, those not 
in Vichy jails or Nazi concentra- 
tion camps, were putting down their 
conditions: the Communists wanted 
to set up the Soviet system on liber- 
ated territory, the Socialists would 
give the General a two-year sur- 
cease before establishing a socialist 
regime, etc. 


| # the editorial offices of Combat, 
a formerly clandestine, since 1943 
a free North African paper, youth- 
ful Camus too demanded integral 
socialism, “a people’s and workers’ 
democracy.” Back in Paris, how- 
ever, things began to look a little 
differently. Camus is not a native 
of metropolitan France, but of 
North Africa. His background and 
education make him a fullfledged 
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member of the intelligentsia but, if 
one may say so, he has absorbed, with 
Mediterranean sunshine, a_prefer- 
ence for the concrete, and a distrust 
for systems and systematizers. This 
soon meant a parting of ways with 
Sartre because the latter was com- 
mitted to an all-out defense of Marx- 
ism (and Soviet policies) against 
the bourgeoisie whose disintegration 
he had witnessed during the war. 
What Camus had realized, on the 
other hand, was that the newly- 
found integrity of postwar man will 
just as certainly go up in smoke if, 
from one concession to another, he 
yields to a system deadlier than the 
bourgeois system ever was. 


lore us make things clear at this 
point. The great majority of young 
French intellectuals in 1945 were 


not Communists. To be sure, they 
had accepted, rather uncritically, 


too much of the Marxian analysis of 
society, so much, in fact, that Her- 
ert Luethy recently called them “il- 
literates in economics.” Also, with 
only few exceptions, they tried to 
explain away many of the gruesome 
aspects of Soviet practices as the 
painful birthpangs of a better world. 
All in all, their state of mind in 
those years may be described as an 
attentisme marviste, a hope that the 
issues will clear up, that Stalin will 
explain the purges, the sub-civilized 
standards of Soviet soldiery, and the 
Kremlin’s undisguised imperalism. 

The conflict between Sartre and 
Camus became inevitable not be- 
cause one chose Marx and the other 
chose freedom, but because in 
Sartre’s philosophy man feels an 
uncomfortable suspense unless com- 
mitted to revolutionary action, 
whereas Camus distrusts ambitions 
beyond man’s scope: “Politics is not 
religion,” he wrote, “or else it be- 
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comes inquisition.” While the first 
was tempted by the absolutes of 
Communism, the second saw the 
gulf widen between himself and 
Marxist dogmatism. Sartre began 
to assert, through all kinds of philo- 
sophical acrobatics that the free 
man chooses Marx as a condition of 
remaining free. To which Camus 
retorted that Sartre’s doctrine of 
freedom is incompatible with the 
determinism inherent in the Marx- 
ist view of history. In order to pro- 
lect what he called the “interests 
of the proletariat,” Sartre was will- 
ing to hush up the existence of slave 
camps in Russia; sadly commented 
Camus, in his play, Les Justes, in 
words applicable to his friend: “A 
man begins by insisting that the 
reign of justice come, and he ends 
up by organizing a secret police.” 
The break between Sartre and 
Camus, accompanied by an _ ex- 
change of long and detailed open 
letters in the former’s magazine, Les 
Temps Modernes, has_ certainly 
cleared the air in the world-wide 
cold war of intellectuals. As Camus 
emphasized in The Rebel (1951), 
revolutions which grow out of the 
deepest material and spiritual hun- 
ger of a class or a nation, always 
yield, in the directionless modern 
times, to the temptation of becom- 
ing tyrannical systems. Thus a revo- 
lution (and Camus prefers the 
politically less colored term: rebel- 
lion) is pure only in the first aware- 
ness of each would-be rebel that “J 
suffer, therefore we are,” that is we 
are committed to mutual help and 
unrelenting solidarity. Action be- 
yond this point, while inevitable and 
necessary, transcends the path 
where man may safely tread. The 
“passion for the impossible,” com- 
mon to all revolutionaries, seizes 
him and, while attempting to 
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change the world of men, he as- 
sumes the prerogatives of God. 


ones is, of course, an atheist 
philosopher for whom the non-exist- 
ence of God is a philosophical fact 
to be faced with intellectual hon- 
esty. When he opposes—in books, 
debates, lectures, and on stage—a 
state-machinery which elevates a 
human god to a political throne, he 
equally condemns other “ma- 
chines,” like the Church, for acting 
in the name of God-become-man. 
Like Sartre, he refuses to accept any 
force or entity outside man himself 
whose toils are never-ending, whose 
great ambitions may be illusions, 
but who “populates this universe 
with the noise of his creations.” 
Can one build a philosophy on 
these foundations, that is, a system 
which satisfies more than a small 
circle of intellectuals? One hears, 
since the end of the war, of the 
ethical orientation of the French 
intellectual vanguard, of young men 
and women disillusioned with the 
gratuitous acts of their Gide-influ- 
enced elders; the cry for “commit- 
ment” would itself indicate the de- 
sire of youth to be rooted in the 
concrete battles of the century, to 
endow their existence with a moral 
meaning. Camus recognizes this 
thirst when he exclaims: “The only 
concrete problem I know today is 
whether one can become a saint 
without god” (The Plague). But he 
refuses to acknowledge that it is 
impossible to quench this thirst with 
the lukewarm liquid of agnosticism; 
the two fighters of the epidemics in 
his fictitious city, doctor Rieux and 
the journalist Tarrou, merely dem- 
onstrate that there are, there always 
will be, men of good will whose mo- 
tives are pure and who have the 
willingness of sacrifice. But there is 
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a great distance from the individual 
gestures of good men to an ideal 
which would give us the assurance 
that our accomplishments are no 
mere Sisyphean acts, that is essen- 
tially useless agitations in empty 
space. 


Cox MENTING upon his controversy 
with Sartre, Albert Camus once 
wrote to me that in his opinion the 
nihilistic revolution sponsored by 
Marxism is not the only possible re- 
bellion of our time. What then does 
he suggest instead? By what means 
has he become the guide of a genera- 
tion? 

The plain fact is that the hu- 
manism which Camus teaches has 
reached a deadened street, as have 
those who follow him. The fire- 
works of words and ideas may pro- 
ject brilliant patterns on our gray- 
ing horizon, but to light up the skies 
once more, a new dawn is needed. 
This Camus cannot give nor an- 
nounce. And I submit that his fol- 
lowers, those who admire the lit- 
erary technique of his Stranger or 
the noble stoicism of his Myth of 
Sisyphus, who quote long passages 
from the moving nocturnal dia- 
logues of The Plague, must eventu- 
ally justify their reverence for 
Camus by the sheer pleasure that 
cultured men derive from  well- 
turned sentences and striking for- 
mulas. 


_ is, of course, no mean reason 
for admiration, and even for re- 
ceiving the Nobel prize. But let us 
look at the humanism which is the 


substance under the Camusian 
form. It is no longer the ivory- 
tower humanism of past centuries, 
but the modern brand whose center 
is often in cocktail parties and the 
circumference on the boulevards. It 
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is humanism in a spiritual vacuum. 
A friend of mine admires Camus 
because he may be counted upon to 
stand up for “good causes” and con- 
demn the bad ones. Examples: 
Hungarian uprising, repression in 
North Africa. This cannot be denied, 
nor can the courage with which 
Camus exposed himself to vicious 
Communist attacks in 1951-52, and 
accepted his isolation from the “pro- 
gressive forces.” 

The conclusion is, then, that by 
“rebellion” Camus means the soli- 
tary voice raised in defense of the 
weak, the oppressed, the unjustly 
treated. In no matter which camp. 
Camus once declared to an inter- 
viewer that he tries to be on the side 
of truth, whether on the Left or on 
the Right. 


Bur the duty of intellectuals is not 
only to causes and to men; they 
must also work out an image of the 
world and of human destiny which 
gives men the courage to be. Re- 
placing the “revolution of nihilism” 
by the “philosophy of the absurd” 
as Camus does, is no progress in this 
direction, and as a message it is 
acceptable to intellectual palefaces 
only. Camus himself admitted soon 
after the war that his convictions 
were incompatible with the con- 
structive political program he had 
advocated as an editorialist of Com- 
bat, They are also insufficient to 
solve that greater problem which 
had preoccupied him in most of 
his works, the problem of guilt, of 
man’s thirst for innocence. 
Camus’ latest novel, The Fall, 
looks into the closet of a successful 
lawyer and finds there the skeleton 
of past sins. Sins of commission and 
of omission. This is no longer the 
story of a plague where at least a 
small island of loyalty, in the hearts 
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of two or three men, was allowed 
to remain afloat on an ocean of cor- 
ruption and disease; here we are all 
in the same boat, “we are all of the 
same race, each like the other, fac- 
ing forever the same questions al- 
though we knew the answers.” 

The lawyer Clamence, successful, 
admired by men and loved by 
women, leads a life of respectabil- 
ity: he pleads for just causes, is 
kind to subordinates, helps the blind 
reach the other side of the street. 
One night the young woman on a 
bridge whom he just passed, throws 
herself into the water; a scream, 
quickly swallowed by the darkness. 
Could Clamence have helped? He 
did not try, perhaps because no 
witnesses were around to applaud. 
Would he help if given a second 
chance? “To ask for a_ second 
chance, how reckless! Imagine, good 
sir, that we are taken at our word! 
Then we would have to jump! Brr 
. . . the water is so cold! Fortu- 
nately, it is too late, it will be always 
too late! Fortunately!” In Camus’ 
“absurd universe” nobody takes you 
at your word... . 


A WORD now on Camus the writer. 
Like the most distinguished figures 
of French letters Camus is a moral- 
ist and a connoisseur of the soul. 
This means that he rarely describes 
people and objects, and lets the 
reader visualize both through a 
powerful penetration into the core, 
the inner life. Even landscapes and 
other externals become thus the pro- 
jected images of the soul, they are 
like photographic negatives taking 
on sharp outlines only under the 
light of inner experience. The con- 
figuration of the world is never in- 
different to the moral struggle of the 
characters; it participates in the 
drama of human destiny, it accom- 














REPTILIANA 


panies man’s fate like a chorus in 
Greek tragedy. 


Tavs brought into sharp light, 
man himself (one or two main 
figures in each novel because Camus, 
a classical artist, works with a bare 
minimum) stands at the zenith of 
his potentialities when the reader 
meets him. He is a finished product, 
able to look back and forward with 
calm, even a sense of achievement. 
But then a small, almost impercept- 
ible incident throws him out of his 
routine; he discovers the instability, 
the falseness of his equilibrium; he 
sees himself as a “stranger.” 

The third movement is where the 
style changes. The short, staccato- 
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like sentences which have served to 
bring the drama to its climax, are 
now relaxed; the inner search be- 
gins, the “absurd” element is taken 
into focus. But, as we have seen, 
there is no escape. While, with the 
finest of scalpels, the writer peels 
off the layers of bad faith that had 
blocked his hero’s inner vision, the 
sight of truth brings no relief and 
may cause no change; all that the 
lucid individual may now do is to 
come face to face with destiny and 
not be afraid. He will know no 
peace; but, at his best, he can stand 
up to evil and establish truce with 
his own anguish. “We must imagine 
that Sisyphus, forever at his toil, is 
happy.” 





Reptiliana 


by JOHN TRAVERS MOORE 


HERE are the sunken centuries: 

The ferny shelves, the fragrant trees 
And the green daggers the boughs bore— 
The ages, buried by the shore 

Where eyes of jet and golden back 
Glittered beneath a starry track. 

Here is the thorn, the waxen leaf 
Where lay the scimitar of grief 

That rose within the awful pause 

And struck against the ancient laws. 
Here is the first remembered pain, 

The poisoned poem in the brain: 
Perfumed peacocks, blossoms, and spice 
And the lost gates of Paradise. 


A snake stirs in the withered sedge 
Down by the black water’s edge. 
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by Laurence J. Swinburne 


‘Tox gray military automobile with the huge red star blazing on its side swung 
around the bend, tore into the dusty street of the small Hungarian town, and 
screeched to a stop before the Administration Building. The major was out of 
the car before the brakes were half-applied. Running up the steps of the scarred 
wooden building, he flung open the door, and roared, “Who is in charge here?” 

Carol Unlaf had been dozing, his feet on his desk balancing his body in the 
frail chair. The sudden interruption shocked him out of sleep and he fell over 
backward, hitting his head against the window sill. The major crossed the room 
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in rapid strides, and glared down at 
him. “I said, who is in charge here?” 
he bellowed again. 

“I... 1am, Colonel.” 

“Major, you fool, major! And 
who are you? Answer me!” Unlaf 
struggled to his feet and looked at 
the intruder with blinking eyes. 
“I am Carol Unlaf.” 

“Your title? What do you think 
I care about your name.” 

“Military Chief.” He drew him- 
self up proudly. “By order of Kadar 
himself.” 

If Unlaf thought to impress the 
major, he was deflated immediately. 
The Russian examined him up and 
down contemptuously, the large 
bushy eyebrows in an infuriated 
frown. “You a Military Chief! Little 
wonder that there was an uprising. 
Go, get me the mayor!” The major 
sat down on the desk and began to 
pull off his gloves. 


“Begging your pardon, sir,” said 
Unlaf, cringing at the thought of a 


further outburst which he knew 
would come. “The mayor .. . well, 
you see, he had sympathy with those 
traitorous bandits who resisted your 
brave forces. I am in full charge.” 

The major lifted his eyes toward 
the ceiling, then threw his gloves 
across the room. Then he turned 
again toward Unlaf with the crafty 
smile of a cat about to pounce. “You 
say you are in charge?” 

The Military Chief took a step 
backward as though dodging a blow. 

; Yes sir,” he murmured. 

“You are?” purred the major, 
walking around the little man and 
examining him again. Then he ex- 
ploded, “Well, tell me, Military 
Chief Carol Unlaf, is it treason or 
stupidity that allows you to let dan- 
gerous enemies of the state slip 
right by under your nose?” 

“Treason! Stupidity!” 
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“Yes, yes, yes, you heard what I 
said.” The Soviet officer beat his 
own head with his hands in exas- 
peration. “Here am I, Major Kret- 
sky, five wounds, four medals and 
twenty years of devoted service, and 
I am fated to spend the rest of my 
days trying to explain things to 
idiots.” He seized Unlaf by the 
shoulders and shook him. “A few 
minutes ago, I picked up a notori- 
ous fugitive not a mile from here. 
Do you hear that! Not more than 
a mile from here! And you were 
sleeping all the time. Do you think 
that the Americans, the English, the 
West Germans are sleeping, eh? Do 
you know what happens to sentries 
who sleep on their post?” 

“Your honor must be mistaken,” 
stammered Unlaf. 

Kretsky’s face was contorted with 
fury. “I am never mistaken,” he 
yelled. “Never! You do not believe 
it? Well, then .. .” He leaped to the 
door and called out, “Lipscu, have 
him brought up here.” 

In a minute two Soviet soldiers 
dragged in a man in black. They 
were followed by a dapper fellow, 
tall and thin, with a wisp of blond 
mustache dotting his lip. 

“This is Frederick Lipscu,” bel- 
lowed Major Kretsky, pointing to 
the tall man. “One of your own. A 
brave Hungarian who knows right 
from wrong and, furthermore, can 
do his duty. It was he who spotted 
this renegade priest as we ap- 
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proached. It was he who ran after 
him and brought him back. It was 
he who identified him as Father 
John, whom we have been looking 
for everywhere.” 

Lipscu clicked his heels 
bowed mockingly to Unlaf. 

“But ... but who is Father John?” 
broke in the official. 

“Damnation, don’t you even read 
the bulletins? I did not think it was 
possible to be more stupid than you 
look. Father John who aided and 
abetted the enemy, Father John who 
is to be brought in dead or alive. 
That is who he is.” 

“How do you know he is Father 
John?” Unlaf asked this question 
of Lipscu who merely shrugged and 
turned away. 

“Very well,” said the major. “We 
shall hold a trial. As this area is 
under martial law and I am the 
ranking officer, I declare the trial 
in session. Now I shall question the 
prisoner. Prisoner, are you Father 
John? Answer when I talk to you.” 
The major slapped the priest across 
the face. The-prisoner raised his 
head and nodded. “You are then? 
Very well, you are found guilty and 
will be executed. Trial over. Here, 
give me the keys to the cells.” 

“But I can...” began Unlaf. 

“You can do nothing! Keys, 
keys.” Unlaf reluctantly passed 
them over to Kretsky who in turn 
threw them to the soldiers. “Take 
him away and lock him up.” The 
guards dragged the unresisting 
priest from the room. When they 
had gone, the major stood in front 
of the Military Chief, their faces 
eight inches apart. “Now, then, 
Comrade Unlaf, you realize that you 
have botched this whole affair up 
entirely. It’s lucky that I am a 
tender-hearted man and am willing 
to give you one more chance.” 


and 
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“Anything, anything.” Unlaf was 
near tears. 

“Very well. The execution must 
be delayed for an hour as I have to 
search this village in case any 
of Father John’s accomplices are 
still here. I command you to stand 
guard over the prisoner until we 
return. When we do return,” Kret- 
sky’s mouth twisted into an off 
smile, “I shall allow you the honor 
of shooting him yourself.” 

Unlaf blanched. “I have never 
shot a man in my life.” 

“Then it is high time you learned. 
You call yourself a Communist? 
Bah!” 

The soldiers came out of the door 
to the cells, closing it carefully. 

“Remember, you have the guard 
duty,” warned Kretsky from the 
door. Lipscu made another little 
bow, and the door slammed. 


1 sank into his chair and laid 


his head on his hands. When the 
revolt had broken out, he had been 
a postman. He had run for the hills 
where he had stayed for a month, 
hiding in a deserted shepherd’s hut. 
When he returned, the fighting was 
almost over, and the Soviet tanks 
were everywhere. He pretended that 
he had been in action all the time, 
and there was no one who could 
deny it. He had denounced the 
mayor to the investigators from 
Budapest and they had believed him, 
since he had held a party member- 
ship card for ten years. The mayor 
had been executed and Unlaf, for his 
reward, had been appointed Military 
Chief. He had spent his time pleas- 
antly, levying new taxes, arresting 
people who had scoffed at him dur- 
ing his postman days, and sleeping 
most of the day. Then this major 
had happened along, shattering his 
ideal life. 
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Waar had this Father John done, 
anyhow, he wondered. Preached 
against the government? Or had he 
given last rites to the dying rebels, 
which had been strictly forbidden? 
Probably the last for he looked like 
a gentle man. Why not go and ask 
him? I'll make him talk a bit, Unlaf 
thought to himself, or Ill know 
why; he had recovered to some ex- 
tent and was again the perfect bully. 

Unlaf went into the cell row and 
looked around. Probably put him 
down in the back cell. Somebody 
had left the back door open. He 
scowled, strode down the corridor 
and shut it. Then, horror coming 
over him, he slowly realized that 
there was no one in the cells. One 
of the locks on the barred doors was 
broken. The open back door! He 


ran out into the courtyard in the 
rear of the building, but no one was 


to be seen. He ran back into the 
building and looked through the 
windows of his office. No priest 
was to be seen. And there was no 
one who could tell him how Father 
John had escaped, for the prisoners 
he had collected were picked up the 
day before yesterday and herded 
aboard trains for Siberia. 

What should he do? How could 
he tell the major that the prisoner 
had escaped? He imagined the grim 
face of the Soviet officer as he heard 
the news. He could see himself 
dragged to the courtyard and the 
rifles confronting him as the major 
barked the order to fire. He thought 
of trying to escape, but knew he 
stood no chance between the Rus- 
sians and the secret police. He was 
doomed. 

For the next half hour he stood 
helplessly in the middle of the room, 
pressing a pistol to his forehead, 
trying to summon enough courage 
to fire, but even this he could not 
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do. Finally he dropped to the floor 
and wept like a child. 


S uppenty the door opened and 
someone entered. He dared not raise 
his head and waited for the kick of 
the major’s boot. But the man stood 
there a second looking at him and 
then walked to the rear door and 
looked in at the cells. 

“So,” said a soft voice, “You let 
him go.” 

It was Lipscu. He might have a 
chance with Lipscu. He was a fellow 
Hungarian, you could talk to him, 
he might understand, he might help. 
Unlaf lifted his head. 

“Comrade, comrade,” he bawled, 
and flung his arms around the tall 
man’s knees. “He escaped. For the 
love of God, he escaped. I swear it. 
I had nothing to do with it, nothing. 
Help me, Lipscu, help me. I don’t 
want to die.” 

“Escaped?” repeated Lipscu. 
“Just like that?” He snapped his 
fingers. 

“That’s the way it happened!” 

“So? Well, I believe you. This 
Father John is very tricky. Still I 
can’t see how I can help you.” 

“You must. Please, oh, please.” 
He groveled and kissed the thin 
man’s boots. 

“Oh, stop that,” said Lipscu in 
disgust, and kicked the official 
away. “Well, I might be able to do 
something at that. You are lucky 
that the major is too busy to return 
at the moment. He told me to come 
and see that the priest was shot.” 
He sat down in Unlaf’s chair. “It all 
depends, of course.” 

“Depends on what?” 

“On whether you have imagina- 
tion. Have you imagination, Com- 
rade Unlaf?” he said with an 
amused air. 

“I don’t understand.” 
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“You will.” He 
rifle from the rack. 
“It is loaded.” 

“Very well, let us get the execu- 
tion over with.” He walked into the 
cell room. 

» ly ee 

“Come,” commanded Lipscu. He 
flung open the door of the cell where 
the priest had been. “Father John, 
you are hereby ordered to execution 
by command of the Soviet Libera- 
tion Forces and the Hungarian Peo- 
ples Government,” he read from a 
document. “Have you any last 
words?” He paused a minute and 
then turned, smiling, to the amazed 
Unlaf. 

They walked out to the courtyard, 
Unlaf staggering a little. 

“Stand up against the wall, Fa- 
ther John,” ordered Lipscu point- 
ing. “No, a little to the right. Ah, 
that is fine. Now, the blindfold.” 
He went through the motions of ty- 
ing a handkerchief on the invisible 
man. “I think everything is now in 
order.” He stepped back behind Un- 
laf whose eyes were popping out. 
“Do you see Father John?” 

“What?” 

“Do you see Father John?” 

“No. Where?” 

Lipscu sighed. “The arm of the 
Soviets is very long, my friend.” He 
patted the former postman on the 
back. “Carol Unlaf, Military Chief, 
now do you see Father John?” 

“I do, I do.” 

“Then proceed.” 

Unlaf raised the rifle, sighed. 
“Give the command,” he whispered. 

“Ah, you do have imagination. I 
thought you might. Very well. 
Fire!” 

The shot sounded like a cannon in 
Unlaf’s ears and he saw a piece of 
the wall chip and splinter into dust. 

“Poor Father John,” said Lipscu 


handed him a 
“Load it.” 
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or 


sadly. “Thus to all who resist the 
justice of the state. Well, let us go 
in.” In the office once more, the thin 
man leaned over the desk and put 
a paper in front of Unlaf. “Father 
John has been shot, am I right?” 

“Yes, yes, he certainly was.” 

“Good. Now, just one more for- 
mality and we can be through with 
this. This is a paper attesting to 
the fact that the execution has taken 
place. You must sign it.” 

Feverishly, Unlaf scrawled his 
name at the bottom. 

“All done,” said Lipscu. “One 
copy is yours.” He pulled out the 
bottom slip and tossed it on the 
desk. “That’s for your files. One 
goes to the commander of the Soviet 
forces in this area, and one to Buda- 
pest.” 

“Frederick Lipscu, you have 
saved me. I can never repay you for 
this.” 

“But you can,” said Lipscu 
dreamily, putting the forms in his 
pocket. “You can repay me well.” 

“I have little money,” said Unlaf 
suspiciously. 

“You have a great deal of money, 
comrade. But it is not money I 
want.” 

“What then?” 

Lipscu lit a cigarette, inhaled and 
let out the smoke slowly. “I have a 
few friends,” he said finally, “who 
may be passing this way sometime 
in the future. As a matter of fact, 
many friends, but they will come a 
few at a time. You will know that 
they are my friends because when 
they enter your office they will make 
the Sign of the Cross. When you 
see this you will arrest them as 
vagrants and put them in the cells 
for one night. In the morning after 
you have fed them well, you will 
release them and send them on their 
way.” 
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The light slowly dawned on Un- 
laf. “I think I know who these 
friends might be,” he said with nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“You will do well not to think 
too much, Such a little favor in re- 
turn for saving your life today.” 
Lipscu looked at him steadily. “I 
would be most distressed if certain 
members of the government were to 
look closely into this execution.” 

“I... hush, what is that?” Unlaf 
recoiled as the major stamped up 
the stairs and into the room. 

“Well,” shouted Kretsky. “Has 
everything been done? The little 
mouse looks as though something 
went wrong. Speak up, Unlaf.” 

Lipscu smiled at Unlaf sweetly. 

“Father John has been executed,” 
said the Military Chief. 

“Hah, I can hardly believe it.” The 
major suddenly broke into a smile 
“All the 
forms made out?” Unlaf nodded 
“Good. You may develop into some- 
thing yet. Where is the body?” 

Unlaf felt his heart rise up to his 
throat again and almost fainted 
with joy when he heard Lipscu say, 
“The body has been disposed of, 
sir. 

“Well,” Major Kretsky looked at 
Unlaf with a new admiration. 
“Well.” He shook his head in won- 
der. “Come, we must go.” He walked 
to the front door, turned and shout- 
ed, “Do your duty, Unlaf!” 

“Yes, major, I will, sir, I will. 
Trust me,” he called after the re- 
treating back. 

Lipscu clicked his heels. “You 
won’t forget my friends, will you, 
comrade. As I mentioned, the gov- 
ernment...” 


and slapped his thigh. 
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“Yes, yes, yes. They will be 
treated well and sent on their way, I 
assure you.” 

“Ah, Unlaf, I knew I could count 
on you. Well, as the major re- 
marked, do your duty.” He winked 
and was gone. 


Tunes miles from the town the 
military car stopped by a little wood. 
From among the trees, Father John 
emerged, yawning. “Thought you 
never would get here.” 

“All takes time,” said Lipscu. 
“The dramatic effect, you know.” 

“You and your dramatic effect,” 
said Father John good-naturedly. 

“Climb in, climb in, we can still 
make another town today.” As they 
pulled away, the major looked over 
a list of towns and checked off an- 
other one. “That makes eight this 
week. Soon we will have an under- 
ground railroad stretching from 
border to border. And the stations 
will be the jails of the Kadar thugs. 
Fight the devil with his own weap- 
ons, I say.” 

“It’s all very well about that,” 
said Father John, “But I want a 
change of the cast at the next place.” 

“What?” said Lipscu. “What 
part do you want this time?” 

“I would like to be the major for 
a change.” He turned to the man 
with the ruddy face who was light- 
ing a cigar. “You hit too hard.” 

The fake major roared with 
laughter. “Very well, very well, it 
will be as you wish. Only remem- 
ber,” he puffed contentedly, “Rus- 
sian officers always hit hard.” Then 
his eyes narrowed and his face be- 
came stern. “But someday we will 
hit harder,” he added grimly. 





St. Paul's Own People 


by MARGARET O’CONNELL 


omy 

Fon if the loss of them be the re- 
conciliation of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead?” So says St. Paul 
of his own people, the Jews. And in 
this day it is with high hope and fer- 
vent prayer that we look toward 
what is happening slowly, imper- 
ceptibly to most of us, but relent- 
lessly, between the Synagogue and 
the Vatican. 

We hear now and then of some 
noted and scholarly Jew accepting 
Christ and His Gospels, but unless 
we are directly concerned with the 
great Jewish-Catholic movement 
that is going on around us, unless 
we are actively engaged in Judeo- 
Christian studies or following the 
hopeful progress of such zealous 
groups as the Edith Stein Guild, we 
are apt to be surprised when we 
turn one day and see, all at once, the 
marvels that have occurred and the 
prophecies that have been fulfilled 
in our own day. 


T urae is a great and comprehen- 
sive bibliography growing rapidly 
and magically on the subject of 
Jewish Christians. There is, spear- 
heading the list, Father Oesterreich- 
er’s Walls Are Crumbling, a tracing 
of the paths and an evaluation of 
the thought of seven modern Jewish 
philosophers who have accepted 
Christ. It lists only seven, necessa- 
rily, and does not include many 
others; some who accepted the Cath- 


olic Church in their hearts and 
whose writings are among the most 
brilliant of Christian apologetics. 
Father Oesterreicher continues 
with publication of The Bridge a 
year-book of Judeo-Christian stud- 
ies, now in its second volume, which 
“seeks to span past and present, and 
to bring together in volume after 
volume Judeo-Christian studies 
from many fields, be they theology, 
philosophy, history, or the arts.” 
There are the bright little books 
of Raissa Maritain: Adventures in 
Grace and We Have Been Friends 
Together. Mme. Maritain, wife of 
the philosopher, is herself a Jew 
and saw, before they died, both of 
her parents follow her into the 
Faith. Glory of Thy People, by Fa- 
ther M. R. Simon, has long been a 
precious gem in the brilliant com- 
pany of Jewish-Catholic literature; 
and two others that are enjoying the 
status of classics are, Before the 
Dawn, by Rabbi Zolli, former Rabbi 
of Rome, and Pillar of Fire, by Kar] 
Stern. The philosophic works of 





When a convert comes into the Catholic 
Church, he breaks ties with family and 
friends that are dear to his heart, but the 
Jewish convert, as Margaret O'Connell poign- 
antly reminds us, forsakes, as it were, a 
people in their agony and he is despised 
and disowned by his fellows. “Each of us,” 
she warns, “is delaying the return of Israel 
to Christ and each will have to answer for 
it.” Miss O’Connell will be remembered for 
her perceptive article on converts in our 
September issue of last year. 
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Professor Maritain are sprinkled 
throughout with his preoccupation 
with the conversion of Judaism. 
And so on—the list is impressive; 
these few do not even touch the 
solid and important works that have 
appeared and are appearing in the 
name of Judeo-Christianity. 


I. seems to be true, therefore, as 
Father Oesterreicher claims, that 
“the wall which has stood so long 
and seemed unbreakable, the wall 
of separation from Christ, is crum- 
bling.” Every now and then we are 
accosted by the unmistakable sound 
of a trumpet. 

This year the first Solemn Masses 
of two young Jews, newly ordained 
monks of the Benedictine Order, 
and the anniversary Mass of the 
well-known Father Klyber, celebrat- 
ing his twenty-fifth year in the Cath- 
olic priesthood, were surely such 
sounds, The celebrants and deacons, 
the acolytes and ushers, all Jews, the 
congregations of Jewish - Catholics 
and their families, and of Jews in 
religious habits, combined to create 
a truly magnificent and unforget- 
table experience. Their unfeigned 
holiness, their deep feeling for the 
sacred things of God, their natural 
mysticism, brought with them from 
the Synagogue and inherited from 
the Patriarchs, their fervent and 
heartening love for each other, 
ought to be for us a beacon and a 
beckoning. 

“The Jews,” says St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “will call back the Gen- 
tiles, the lukewarm faithful, whose 
charity, because of the growth of 
iniquity, will have grown cold.” 
Only their faith, bought at so great 
a price, can illustrate for us what 
an infinitely precious gift we have 
received. 

For let no one imagine that it is 
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nothing for a Jew to accept Cath- 
olicism. Any convert breaks ties 
that are dear to his heart when he 
comes into the Catholic Church and 
leaves behind his friends and fam- 
ily. But the Jew does more than 
that. He forsakes, as it were, a 
people in their agony. He seems to 
separate himself from their destiny 
of suffering and persecution. He 
still, and gladly, shares their fate, 
even though he no longer shares 
their unbelief; but in their minds he 
has removed himself from their 
orbit, from their consciousness as 
Jews, and he is despised and dis- 
owned. 

Will Durant, for whom solitude 
must have held horrors unbeliev- 
able, makes this sadly revealing ob- 
servation: “Nothing is so terrible as 
solitude and few forms of it so diffi- 
cult as the isolation of the Jew from 
all his people.” For when a Jew 
becomes a Catholic he does not 
cease to be a Jew, certainly not in 
his own eyes, and not, it has been 
seen, in the eyes of the persecutors 
of Edith Stein who took her from 
her Carmelite convent to die the 
death prepared for so many Jews 
of our time. 


Tue Jewish convert approaches 
the Church along quite a different 
path than the much-traveled road 
used by others. They, who for thou- 
sands of years have died protesting 
their allegiance to the one true God, 
do not accuse us of “worshiping the 
Virgin” or of “making idols.” Their 
profound comprehension of the one 
true God, as soon as it admits of 
God-in-Christ, embraces as well a 
deep and singular expressive love 
for His Jewish mother, a love that 
for them can never be confused with 
worship. 

They do not accuse us of making 
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idols because they know what an 
idol is, having learned it from the 
Prophets and the Patriarchs and 
the Angels. They know it is an 
image of a god, made and wor- 
shiped by the pagan peoples among 
whom they moved and lived. To 
make a statue of God is an impos- 
sible thing. No one has ever seen 
Him. A statue of Christ, however, 
is a possible thing, just as possible 
as a picture of one’s wife or a sculp- 
tured head of one’s lost child, and 
just as precious. They accept the 
statues of saints because that is 
what they are — statues of saints 
and they make no claim to be stat- 
ues of God or of gods. 

For other converts the road is 
strewn with stumbling stones, but 
for the Jew there is only One. “Be- 
hold I lay in Sion a_ stumbling 
stone and a rock of scandal; and 
whosoever believeth in him shall not 
be confounded” (Isaias. xxviii:16). 


Tae New Testament, as well as the 
Old, is peppered with warnings and 
prophecies concerning the Jews. 
We are warned that we must do 
them no harm. “Be without offense 
to the Jews...” says St. Paul. And 
he cautions against pride: “. . . be 
not highminded, but fear. For if 
God hath not spared the natural 
branches, fear lest perhaps He spare 
not thee!” Lest we tend to forget 
our origin or to place it where it is 
not: “... thou bearest not the root, 
but the root thee.” 

Perhaps most penetrating of all is 
the prophecy of St. Paul that the 
Jews will not return to Christ until 
Christians are living in the charity 
and love and brotherhood that is 
demanded of them by the Saviour. 
“. .. blindness in part has happened 
in Israel, until the fullness of the 
Gentiles should come in. And so all 
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Israel should be saved.” This is a 
sobering thought. Each of us, in our 
own way, is delaying the return of 
Israel to Christ, and each will have 
to answer for it. And we shall have 
to answer as well for our mockery, 
our scorn, and our exclusiveness. 


| is always incongruous and 
slightly shocking to witness a mem- 
ber of one misunderstood and un- 
popular group mocking or despising 
a member of another. When a Cath- 
olic, for instance, despises a Negro 
simply because he is a Negro, or 
when a Negro expresses hatred for 
Jews, we are properly astonished. 
But when a Catholic despises a Jew 
because he is a Jew, because he is 
of the race and heritage of Our 
Lord, and of His holy mother whom 
we claim to love so well, that is not 
only the ultimate in absurdity but 
a sin of the most frightening magni- 
tude, a sin particularly displeasing 
to God. 

How do we dare? We have been 
explicitly and emphatically admon- 
ished concerning the Jews by Our 
Lord, Himself, by St. Paul, the early 
Fathers of the Church, the saints 
and theologians and apologists of 
our long history. “. .. Touch not the 
Jews,” says St. Benedict, “speak to 
them with kindness, for they are the 
flesh and bone of the Messiah; to 
harm them is to wound the Saviour 
in the apple of His eye.” 


Axo in our own days His Holiness 
Pius XI reminds us that “spiritu- 
ally, we are Semites.” How do we 
dare to disregard them all? Do we 
not yet know that the breach that 
separates the Jews from Christ is a 


breach of our own making? Their 
continuing unbelief is only made 
possible by our own cruelty and in- 
difference; by our mockery, how- 
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ever lightly spoken; by the endless 
persecutions Israel has had to suf- 
fer at our hands. 

Or do we like to fancy that we 
are hating the executioners of 
Christ? Francois Mauriac repeats 
for us what we should have learned 
in our first catechism: “Every one 
of us has the right to hate but one 
executioner of Christ: ourselves ... 
and nobody else!” Our sins have 
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nailed Our Lord to the cross. Only 
one did not contribute to the cruci- 
fixion. Only one lived without sin, 
and she was a Jew, by birth and be- 
lief and practice, in a family of 
Jews. Let us ask her, if she will, 
to diminish our hatreds, to increase 
our charity, to help us bring our- 
selves to the fullness that is so ur- 
gently required and that is, alas, so 
long overdue. 


The Shy Believer 


by LARRY RUBIN 


Tue students argue, doubting deity, 


Content with penicillin, 
Elevating ponderables 
To laws beyond declension. 


Spastic sunsets paint refracted dust; 
Simple convection coils the hurricane; 
The Euclidean latticework of poetry 

Is merely sublimation. 


Poets can’t answer—that would be begging 

The question; to say that granite, octave angles, 
Diapasons of cathedral stars 

In vibrant concatenation mingled, 


Yet framed into one cell or flesh, must seal 
A prayer, would be to wed derision: 
Organic function defines the brain; 
Formaldehyde opaques the vision. 


But then inquire the formula for life: 
Their silence makes a Mass, and all is safe. 





Pressures on the 


McClellan Committee 


by EUGENE R. KOTZ, S.J. 


SG anaves JOHN L. MCCLELLAN’s Se- 
lect Committee on Investigation of 
Improper Activities in Labor-Man- 
agement Relations has amassed an 
impressive record of union disor- 
ders. The show is so good and the 
human pathos so stirring that TV 
channels, syndicated newspapers, 
and radio networks have given it 
top-billing. The chalk-and-black- 
board diagrams of Chief Counsel 
Robert F. Kennedy have traced the 
sordid trail of “paper” locals and 
“sweetheart” contracts engineered 
by Johnny Dio and _ associates 
against minority groups of workers 
in the New York City area. Thanks 
to the Committee Mr. Dio can now 
contemplate his short spree of 
“union” power and _ self-aggrand- 
izement in prison for the next two 
years. 

So completely did Kennedy’s staff 
men scrutinize the financial mach- 
inations of Dave Beck and his 
blood relations that at present the 
Teamster ex-President has a sub- 
zero popularity among his own 
Teamster members, the public, and 
government. Although Jimmy Hoffa 
has finally realized his life-long am- 
bition of ruling the 1,300,000 man 
Teamster empire, he has not fared 
much better before the McClellan 
Committee which may yet secure a 
conviction for one of its indictments 
against the new Teamster president. 


Tue American labor movement 
can be thankful for the forthright 
stand the Committee has taken to 
clean up destructive union tactics. 
The AFL-CIO has expressed its 
gratitude to the Committee by ex- 
pelling Beck from the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council and by serving 
notice on the whole Teamsters in- 
ternational to clean up or take the 
consequences of expulsion. No one 
can doubt the more-than-vocal ac- 
tion the AFL-CIO has demon- 
strated in purging its ranks of 
“those who betray their trust” in 
behalf of honest unionism. 

George Meany, President of the 
AFL-CIO, has disfranchised the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, ousted Paul Dorfman of the 
Waste Paper Handlers for embez- 
zlement of funds, and served notice 
on James Cross of the Bakery 
Workers for misuse of union funds. 
No doubt the racketeering elements 
have made deep penetration into 
some union sectors, but if the Com- 
mittee and the Federation can con- 
tinue to pull in tandem the future 





In discussing the McClellan Committee’s 
work on union disorders, Eugene R. Kotz, 
$.J., sounds a warning against any resultant 
legislation that may invade the rights of or- 
ganized workers and penalize the good with 
the bad. Father Kotz, at present, is studying 
for his M.A. and majoring in industrial rela- 
tions at St. Louis University. 
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promises to be bright for the labor 
movement. 


‘Tnene have been some hints that 
the two forces, although needing 
each other, may have to part com- 
pany. The AFL-CIO adamantly 
maintains that some areas of union 
activity are inviolable, yet anti- 
union forces are putting pressure 
on the Committee to move into these 
no-trespassing areas. 

The proponents of the Operation 
Sidetrack would like to make the 
following station stops: outlaw the 
precious prerogative of the union- 
shop by a federal right-to-work bill, 
tighten up picketing and secondary 
boycott immunities and, the big- 
gest stop of all, include unions un- 
der the purview of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

It is quite obvious how bitterly 
unions would fight all three of 
these items. The question is not 
whether the Committee has the 
power to move into these areas, but 
whether it could survive the AFL- 
CIO opposition and could continue 
its work of fact-finding and exposé. 
The carte blanche authorization 
given the McClellan Committee by 
Senate Resolution No. 13 (intro- 
duced and passed Jan. 6, 1957) in- 
cludes every statutory violation 
from blackmail to treason topped 
off by the catchall: 

“Whether any such practices have 
occurred or resulted in violation of, 
or may occur or result in evasion or 
impairment of any statutes of the 
United States, or violations of the 
civil rights or liberties of individu- 
als and members of organized labor 
or other persons.” 


Tene certainly is no question of 
the McClellan Committee’s authori- 
zation to delve into any and all 
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union affairs. The AFL-CIO would 
never contest this point but, in or- 
der to protect what it thinks essen- 
tial to effective collective bargain- 
ing, the Federation will be forced 
to withdraw its original blessing 
and direct its power against the 
Committee in the political sphere. 
President Meany clearly explicates 
labor’s position: 

“But let me make it crystal clear 
that the AFL-CIO will fight to the 
last ditch against any attempt by 
the enemies of labor in Congress to 
capitalize on the investigation for 
the purpose of fastening further re- 
strictive legislation upon the whole 
labor union movement (AFL-CIO 
News, September 7, 1957, p. 2). 


I. would be a public tragedy for 
all concerned if the investigation 
which has accomplished such 
sweeping successes in the short 
space of seven months, should dis- 
sipate its impact in predatory wan- 
derings. Let it continue to expose 
the self-aggrandizing “labor lead- 
er” who supports his heavy frame 
on the shoulders and wallets of a 
captive rank and file. Let it con- 
tinue to attack the greedy racke- 
teer who squeezes minority-group 
workers in the vise of money and 
power, or the exploiting business- 
man who signs a “sweetheart” con- 
tract with a “paper” local in order 
to keep out clean unions who have 
the workers interests at heart. 
Any other mode of procedure by 
the McClellan Committee would 
surely draw AFL-CIO opposition 
The Committee must resist these 
pressures toward punitive action 
and adhere to the remedial action of 
fact-finding, which it was commis- 
sioned by Congress to perform. 
Would there be a moral justifica- 
tion for the “total war” philosophy 
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alluded to by President Meany, “that 
the AFL-CIO will fight to the last 
ditch against any attempt by ene- 
mies of labor in Congress [or else- 
where] to capitalize on the investi- 
gation” by Congressional imposi- 
tion or restrictive legislation? That 
justification depends on a few cir- 
cumstances. 

Given the highly developed in- 
dustrial society of the twentieth 
century two illustrious pontiffs have 
this to say on the nature of a labor 
union. Leo XIII in “Rerum No- 
varum” writes: 

“We have spoken of them [labor 
unions] more than once; yet it will 
be well to explain here how they are 
needed, to show that they exist of 
their own right, and what should 
be their organization and their mode 
of action” (Catholic Mind. Vol. 29, 
p- 172. April 8, 1931). 

Pius XI in his encyclical letter, 
“Quadragesimo Anno,” could say 
after the world-wide financial crash 
in 1929: 

“These groups [labor unions], in 
a true sense autonomous, are con- 
sidered by man to be, if not essen- 
tial to civil society, at least, its natu- 
ral and spontaneous development” 
(On Reconstruction of the Social 
Order, p. 24. America Press). 

If the labor unions “exist of their 
own right” and are “in a true sense 
autonomous,” it is apparent that 
the state, as the “custodian of the 
common good,” has no right to cur- 
tail their essential functions with 
destructive legislation. This is sub- 
ject, however, to the important pro- 
viso that the labor union is not ir- 
remediably diseased and therefore 
unable to perform its institutional 
function. 

An institution is a means-to-an- 
end and hence expendable. How- 
ever, when the institution becomes 
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so enmeshed within a complex social 
system that its destruction would 
jeopardize the existence of the state 
itself, the responsibility for issuing 
the decree of destruction is a most 
weighty one. Can the state immedi- 
ately create a new institution so 
that the balance of power effected 
by unions in a diversified indus- 
trial society will not be destroyed? 
The McClellan Committee, as the 
authorized agent of the state, and 
hence the “custodian of the com- 
mon good,” must seriously consider 
this problem before it indiscrimi- 
nately enters such a danger zone. 
The Committee pressurized as it 
is to move into the area of union 
activity considered essential to the 
attainment of union security, can 
only be interpreted as a legislative 
death penalty for the labor move- 
ment. This is precisely what Meany 
faces up to when he says “the AFL- 
CIO will fight to the last ditch” for 
the defense of union prerogatives. 
The overwhelming majority of 
union leaders do not believe the 
union movement in the U. S. to be 
irremediably diseased. 


| delineating the natural right of 
association which essentially affects 
a labor union Leo XIII allows that 
the state should, through her duly 
appointed representative, “intervene 
to prevent associations” which have 
unlawful purposes: yet he hastens 
to add, “but every precaution should 
be taken not to violate the rights 
of individuals [this includes indi- 
viduals collectively united, e.g., a 
labor union] and not to impose un- 
reasonable regulations under the 
pretense of public benefit.” This 
papal statement would seem to 
justify Meany’s conviction of “last 
ditch” defense. 

Many honest labor leaders see 
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that pressures on the McClellan 
Committee to deviate from its 
house-cleaning purposes are insti- 
gated by “union busting” segments 
of society “under the pretense of 
public benefit.” The furrow of op- 
position to union purposes is wide 
and deep in American history. La- 
bor knows its enemies and it sees 


their mark on the anti-union shop 


and anti-trust maneuvers of some 
of the Committee members. 

The perennial labor-management 
conflict greatly complicates the 
present issue. Labor knows the 
Committee is an indispensable aid to 
its house-cleaning operation, but 
how can it keep anti-union seg- 
ments out of the picture? The Com- 
mittee walks a tightrope between 
labor’s ready acceptance of house- 
cleaning assistance to strengthen 
the labor movement and anti-labor’s 
ready use of corruption revelations 
to weaken the movement by de- 
structive legislation. Both sides can 
exert strong pressures to attain their 
respective ends. 


Aisewen the Committee’s a1- 
thorization is sweeping, there can 
be no doubt that the language of 
the Senate Resolution calling for the 


establishment of the McClqllan 
Committee breathes a spirit of zure 
and purgation rather than ong of 
punishment and destruction. Its im- 
pressive list of findings at Portland, 
Oregon; Scranton, Pennsylvania; 
and New York City, have whetted 
the appetite of anti-union forces. 
After all, the uninitiated observer 
might infer that “if the Teamst&?s 
have so many unscrupulous leaders 
the rest of the union internationals 
must be in the same condition.” 
This is specious logic, and the 
Committee must not allow pressure 
groups to channel such allegations 
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through its public statements. It 
will take courage and constant 
watchfulness for the Committee 
members to maintain this high 
standard of objectivity, but this is 
their duty. 

The economic and political con- 
sequences of a new legislative 
straight jacket for the American 
labor movement are too obvious to 
be recounted in this short essay. 
It will suffice for the reader to con- 
sider the pre-1930 industrial scene 
when the labor unions were weak 
and anemic before the corporation 
giants in steel, autos, and rubber. 


Tue Committee and the AFL-CIO 
form a one-two-punch which ap- 
pears invincible in the current la- 
bor picture. With its subpoena 
powers and seventy-man staff oper- 
ation the Committee can delve into 
the most secretive union operation. 
No union leader can indefinitely 
dodge the contempt proceedings 
which accompany the McClellan 
Committee subpoenas. On the other 
hand the AFL-CIO cannot back up 
its drive for ethical practices except 
by the ultimate sanction of disfran- 
chising an international or local 
union from the parent-federation. 

The Committee offers an inter- 
mediate lever with which the Fed- 
eration could possibly force a cor- 
rupt union to clean house rather 
than face immediate expulsion. It 
occupies an ancillary position 
which, at the moment, is of invalu- 
able worth to the Federation in its 
house-cleaning aspirations. Experi- 
ence has proven that the eradication 
of union racketeers and subversives 
is accomplished only by labor or- 
ganizations themselves. 

For example, it took a Walter 
Reuther to expel the Communists 
from the CIO whereas the Federal 
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Government had unsuccessfully 
tried to purge the industrial unions 
of Communists for ten years. It took 
a Meany to convince the Teamsters 
that it would be unprofitable to 
“lend” the racket-ridden Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association 
(ILA) $400,000 after the Federation 
had expelled the union from the 
roster. 


Tue courageous stand the AFL- 
CIO has maintained against the 
high-riding, power-packed Team- 
sters is proof positive that the Fed- 
eration has issued an anathema 
against union racketeering which 
makes no exceptions. The Federa- 
tion’s current insistence on ethical 
practices could, according to well- 
informed sources, precipitate a 
union war which would be fought 
to the death. The union movement 
must be given an adequate oppor- 
tunity and time commensurate for 
the gigantic task of purging its own 
ranks. 

The present emphasis on union 
racketeers so loudly proclaimed in 
the various communication media 
leaves the path wide open for the 
faulty logic that all union leaders 
must be racketeers or at least self- 
aggrandizing men. Such a transfer 
is illicit: for every union leader un- 
der scrutiny for union racketeering, 
there are scores who perform dedi- 
cated and self-sacrificing services of 
trust and responsibility toward their 
constituents. 
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Aur private pressure group seek- 
ing to use the McClellan Committee 
for personal “union-busting” ends 
will be on very tenuous ground. 
The Committee could create the in- 
strument needed to shock an apa- 
thetic rank-and-file out of its leth- 
argy. This disinterest in union 
affairs opens a wide gap to unprin- 
cipled union leaders. In fact, one 
experienced labor commentator says 
that union membership has received 
better leadership than their com- 
plete lack of interest deserves. 
Rank-and-file apathy has, more 
than any other cause, placed the 
AFL-CIO leadership in the cruel 
position of losing a tenth of its 
membership through Teamster ex- 
pulsion rather than give the public 
just reason to think “that the union 
movement is incapable of self-re- 
form.” Furthermore, any initiation 
of destructive federal legislation 
would only give the union racke- 
teers a stay of execution, for the 
AFL-CIO would, through the in- 
stinct of self- preservation, give 
precedence to ‘1is more immediate 
legislative threat to its existence. 
The time is propitious for the 
American labor movement to clean 
house. No large scale institutional 
reconstruction in American history 
has ever possessed so many neces- 
sary ingredients for success. The 
McClellan Committee is a very im- 
portant ingredient. Let it guard 
against becoming a tool of destruc- 
tion rather than reconstruction. 








Freedom at Stake 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Fw things are harder for any one generation to assess objectively than 
the true values of its own times. We are necessarily educated historically 
—and this means retrospectively. Not only is it a case of knowing far 
more about the significance of the past than the present (because the past 
is finished and the present fluid), but it is also a case of our emotions 
being so largely stimulated by our heritage. All this is right and necessary. 
The deeper the values of a human life, the more timeless they should be. 
Our Catholic faith would not be essentially altered if we had learned it 
in the thirteenth or seventeenth century instead of in the twentieth. We 
might feel very strange in the present Catholic environment, but we 
would find all that we really cling to. Not so markedly, but nevertheless 
sufficiently, would we find in a past century the deeper social values which 
we still treasure today. And today, however modern it may seem to us, 


we must largely live in the accumulated memory of the past which history 
brings to us. 


Daserm all this, however, history is continually marching on and, in 
some epochs especially, positively leaping on with giant steps. The danger 
is that history should blind us (as well as enlighten us) to the real signifi- 
cance of such changes. This is especially the case where our emotions are 
involved. These stand somewhere midway between eternal truths, divine 
and human, and the constantly changing facts of social and political life 
around us. Take the most obvious case of patriotism, the feeling of which 
is dependent on history, yet in regard to which action must, to be wise, 
be strictly contemporary. Similarly with social values of what we may 
broadly call “class.” Here, no doubt, we recognize change (especially 
in our times) more quickly, yet very strong emotional pulls hold us to 
values and behavior which usually belong more to the past than the pres- 
ent. As such they also tend to blind us to the reality and therefore to the 
conditions of wise and appropriate action. 

It is only if we make a really vigorous effort of mind and will that we 
can begin to appreciate the political and social realities of a time like ours 
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when immense changes have taken 
place. | wonder how many when the 
word “revolution” is mentioned still 
instinctively think of the French or 
the American Revolution; how few 
of the Russian or Chinese or East 
European. Yet the latter are infi- 
nitely more directly significant to 
our lives and our actions today. 
And probably no one would think 
of the revolution in India and the 
continuous revolution in men’s 
minds that is taking place under 
our eyes in the ex-colonial and un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 
Yet it is about these latter revolu- 
tions, still in process, that we should 
be thinking hard and _ thinking 
straight. 

Test anyone about these and you 
will be able pretty accurately to 
foresee the reaction. An Englishman 
will tend to think of the Empire, of 
British colonial rule, of what Britain 
has done or not done to bring civili- 
zation, order and technique to once 
almost barbaric parts of the world. 
A Frenchman is likely to explode 
with indignation against the trai- 
torous conduct of the natives of Al- 
geria. An American may well be 
calculating the financial advantages 
to be derived from trade and invest- 
ment in distant parts of the globe. 


Beam all these reactions the 
really significant things remain hid- 
den. Few notice the fact that these 
parts of the world, civilized and en- 
riched by the alien culture of the 


Western World, now take it for 
granted that the world owes them 
the full works, so to speak. They are 
not grateful for what was done in 
the past or even for what may be 
being done at the present time. 
Their real demand at bottom is that 
London, New York, Paris and all 
that that means should spring up in 
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mid-Africa or southeast Asia or in 
the Middle East and spring up in 
a fashion as authentically theirs as 
our Western culture is authentically 
ours, 

In default of London, Paris and 
New York, they are ready to accept 
Moscow since Moscow is always pre- 
pared (in words) to offer them Mos- 
cow. There is nothing really sur- 
prising in all this. It is in the very 
texture of civilization that it should 
grow and complete itself. Having 
given our civilization to others, we 
cannot complain if they accept our 
values and apply them to their own 
benefit. And if they are still morally 
and technically unable to build for 
themselves, they expect us to com- 
plete the process and deeply resent 
what they take to be, not our in- 
ability, but our unwillingness. Mos- 
cow sounds much more generous. 

It is this truth, so well illustrated 
recently in the Middle East, which, 
one must confess it, makes absolute 
nonsense of so much of our inter- 
national policy. The latter is quite 
simply out of date. When our in- 
fluence on the Middle East was still 
strong, we had ample opportunity 
of making a square deal in that part 
of the world. We could have created 
a partnership, on terms of equality 
of status, within which Western in- 
fluence, values and technique would 
have responded to the fundamental 
Arab demand for Western civiliza- 
tion. The latter would have been re- 





By continuing to view history and policy 
in terms of a dead past instead of the living 
present, the nations of the Free World, says 
Michael de la Bedoyere, are jeopardizing 
that very freedom which is now threatened 
by a return to pre-Christian tyranny and des- 
potism. Mr. de la Bedoyere sees the only 
possible program for the future in a shedding 
of those rivalries inherited from history and 
the emotions which it engenders—and the 
working together as one single free bloc. 
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paid for this, not only by oil, but by 
friendship and confidence. Had this 
been done, Soviet Russia could 
never have got within many miles 
of inserting its nose into that area, 
save by sheer force. 


Tooay, poor France is perilously 
embroiled in an Algerian war which 
results simply from the inherited 
but utterly dead dogma that France 
is sovereign in all the lands she has 
conquered or colonized, a_ sover- 
eignty buttressed by the fiction that 
within this sovereignty all subjects 
of France are equal. This view is 
regarded as particularly true of Al- 
geria so long considered as an in- 
tegral part of metropolitan France. 
But the Algerians have never been 
equal and | can still vividly recall 
some years ago being proudly shown 
the French strong points from 
which guns would emerge to put 
down any native revolt. 

Nothing could excuse such folly, 
and it is only to be explained by the 
vice of seeing history and policy in 
terms of a dead past instead of a 
living present. No country is more 
prone to this delusion than the 
“logical” French. The long-neglect- 
ed problem of Algeria may not be 
easy to solve today, but the factors 
for solution lie ready to hand. 

The Algerians are the first to 
recognize their dependence in prac- 
tice on France and the French 
colons in Algeria, but they refuse to 
recognize themselves as_ second- 
class citizens or worse just because 
of that. They feel they have the right 
to independence and to be served 
by the country which claimed to 
civilize them and call them French 
citizens. And if France were wise, 
she would recognize that it can only 
be in that service that a viable part- 
nership to their mutual benefit can 
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bring France and Algeria peacefully 
together again in an understanding 
which will remain special and yet 
respect one another’s autonomy. 
This is the only possible program 
for the future. 


Ais this, because it has taken me 
longer to describe than I intended, 
is really by way of prelude to a far 
more important and far more press- 
ing example of living in the past. 
However we look at the world to- 
day, there is one blazing fact which 
stands out as fundamental and vital, 
however much we may dislike it, 
however much we may refuse to 
face it in Europe. The fact is simply 
this: the free world remains free 
just because the United States of 
America exists. I do not mean this 
as in any way a compliment to 
America, any more than one neces- 
sarily considers it a compliment to 
point to someone and say that he is 
a giant of strength. It is merely a 
fact. America is the giant of strength 
in the free world and the only giant 
of strength. The possession of 
armed force does not in itself denote 
spiritual, moral, social or cultural 
value. The Soviet today is the best 
example of that truth. Many Chris- 
tians today would in fact regard the 
possession of enormous armaments 
as a moral weakness, if not a sin in 
itself, since it is not easy to see how 
the manufacture for use of such 
armaments can be equated with 
moral teaching about just warfare. 
But however all this be, the fact is 
amply plain that but for the armed 
forces of the United States, the posi- 
tion of the United States looking 
East and North, as well as West, 
and the giant industrial strength be- 
hind those armed forces and mod- 
ern armaments, Communism could 
do what it pleases with the non- 
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Communist world. How we 
facing that truth in Europe! 

It might be, of course, that Mos- 
cow, with a monopoly of nuclear 
and military strength, would not 
seek to occupy much more of the 
world than it does, for military oc- 
cupation on too large a scale brings 
its own insoluble difficulties. But it 
would most certainly be able to ex- 
ercise a protectorate wherever it 
wished, under which some form of 
political Communism could be im- 
posed. All diplomatic and political 
negotiation would be under the 
threat of worse —and that worse 
would always be within Moscow’s 
power. 

Today this is impossible simply 
because Moscow fears a third world 
war whose final issue would be in 
doubt—a war which, whatever the 
outcome, would do infinitely more 
damage even to the victor than 
would be compatible with political 
continuity from the past to the fu- 
ture. 


hate 


‘Ls is a terrible state of affairs, 
and, in itself, completely amoral in 
that it puts human achievement ut- 
terly at the mercy of brute and 
ghastly force, precariously held in 


balance. But we cannot deny its 
truth—and, what is more, we can- 
not hope to build for a better future 
except in terms of this balance of 
force. Meanwhile we may as well 
thank God that the balance does 
exist and that the whole world is not 
at the complete mercy of a Commu- 
nist empire far stronger than we 
are in men and conventional weap- 
ons and probably about equal in 
nuclear strength. 

What lessons are to. be derived 
from this fact (which we all really 
know but hate to mention) that 
freedom rests for the present on 
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America’s power of retaliation 
should the Soviet gravely defy the 
free world by plain military aggres- 
sion? Obviously the chief lesson is 
that all who value the retention of 
their freedom and traditions must 
drop rivalries inherited from his- 
tory and the emotions which it en- 
genders and work together as one 
single free bloc in a way that best 
suits all the partners. 


A: present all of us who depend 
on American strength in the last 
resort for our freedom continue to 
do our damndest to pretend that we 
are independent of America and can 
still run our own show for ourselves 
in terms that suit our history and 
our pride. On the other hand, Amer- 
ica (with at least better logic and 
security) views us as economic 
rivals rather than as economic part- 
ners. America also doubts whether 
there is much to learn from us in 
culture and civilization. And it is 
these errors, inherited from histori- 
cal traditions and expressed in all 
kinds of surviving strong emotions, 
which are threatening today to cre- 
ate a free world within which free- 
dom may become no more than a 
name, just as democracy is no more 
than a double-think word in the 
Communist world. 

For while it is true that the free 
world survives today solely because 
there is an America, no country 
alone, not even America, can main- 
tain the living stuff of freedom 
Here it is that our history should 
teach us our lessons. The first les- 
son, for example, is that freedom 
developed in the West simply be- 
cause the Catholic Church faithfully 
taught through the centuries the 
fact of the Incarnation. In becom- 
ing Man, Almighty God taught the 
world the meaning of human per- 
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sonality, that every man is brother 
to man, that inalienable rights, as 
well as duties, are inherent in the 
very fact of being a man. 

But it is not enough to know these 
truths as philosophic abstractions. 
They have to grow into and develop 
within the texture of history, a 
process which takes centuries of 
wear and tear, of strife, of sacrifice 
and martyrdom. The ages of the 
faith were a struggle to achieve this 
and to defend a living basic truth— 
a truth handed on, when Christian- 
ity became divided, but left without 
its basic security of God-revealed 
Authority so that even as social and 
political freedom developed so was 
it threatened by a return to pre- 
Christian tyranny, competition and 
force. 

One could describe similar his- 
torical evolutions in other aspects 
of human life—in literature, in art, 
in science, in social manners—and 
Europe in particular conserves the 
monuments of this long process of 
Christian-based civilization. China, 
India and other parts of the world 
have had comparable processes of 
civilization in time, though they 
have been deprived of the concep- 
tion of freedom as rooted in the 
Christian revelation about the spir- 
itual meaning of man. 


Au this may seem a rather long 
way from our theme. But it should 
help to make clear the truth that 
when the whole free world is threat- 
ened by a Godless tyranny and only 
saved from disaster by what is in 
itself an accident of a single coun- 


try’s armed strength, then that 
armed strength should become a 
cover, as it were, for the closest co- 
operation between all free peoples 
so that not only the negative fact 
of freedom but the living substance 
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of freedom may be preserved and 
enriched. 

I write at a time when Soviet dan- 
gers have drawn America and Brit- 
ain closer together. This closer 
unity should, in my view, bring the 
military force of free countries out- 
side America into much closer har- 
mony under America’s leadership. 
There should be no secrets between 
us. Secrets, anyway, outdated by 
Soviet progress. But it should also, 
just because of this closer and more 
efficient common strength, help 
countries like Britain and France 
to see how outdated a great deal of 
their international policies, depend- 
ent on a now dead past, have be- 
come. Partnership and the free and 
generous export to places all over 
the world of what we believe to be a 
human way of living, without gross 
poverty, should be rapidly stepped 
up and old rancors softened. 

But equally on America’s side. 
there must be even greater readiness 
to invest, not just for profit, indi- 
vidual and national, but to create 
everywhere the economic climate in 
which freedom and responsibility 
can develop. There must also be 
greater sympathy for and under- 
standing of the inherited difficulties 
of a Europe whose split into na- 
tional pieces through the ages has 
also been a kind of soil cultivation 
for the growth of a rich cultural 
crop. 

And surely one does not need to 
be a Catholic to understand that 
true religion, the only final guar- 
antor of human freedom just as it 
was the source of its birth, is not 
just an abstract formula of faith. 
It is a living reality enshrined in the 
story of Christianity in Europe and 
spread across the face of the world, 
in its monuments, its arts, its cul- 
tural evolution. These belong ex- 
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clusively to no one country (though 
there has to be a Pope living some- 
where). They are a common in- 
heritance. And they grow by shar- 
ing across oceans and frontiers. 
We have a long way to go before 
the free world truly comes together 
—yet come together it must, if the 
military and economic strength of 
America is to preserve much more 
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than the name and formula of free- 
dom. Its substance is in our veins, 
our lands and, above all, in our 
spirits, which in common harmony 
should be offsetting, not only the 
dangers of Communism, but the 
dangers of secularism. Such, it 
seems to me, is the only possible 
long-term ideal of greater unity be- 
tween America and Europe. 


Reading a Thirteenth-Century Poet 


Veritas Angulos 


by R. J. SCHOECK 


HERE in angular Gothic lines 


One of Thy own, O Lord, made room 
For ancient hungers of the soul. 
Discovered time within an age 
Crowded with wars and love of court, 


The chase— 


found place and meaning, truth, 
At the still center of Time’s wheel. 


—This monk stood writing behind stone, 
Hearing the violence outside 

But listening for quietude 

Within, the vibrancy of peace: 
Chanting his passion of belief, 

One of a race of giant men 

Upon whose shoulders pygmies stand 
With our unsteady legs and see 
Beyond his line of vision, yet 

Do not reverse his earth below, 


Fear outer darkness more than he, 
And do not plumb his depths of love. 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


OLD YELLER (Walt Disney).—What- 
ever can be said about Old Yeller, one 
thing is obvious, it is going to provide 
a wonderful holiday excursion for 
youngsters — and perhaps a_ good 
sprinkling of adults. It is a dog story 
that can’t miss with the moppets unless 
they are of the most sophisticated sort. 
Tricked out in sure-fire pioneer back- 
grounds and sprinkled with the Disney 
genius for the-corn-ball touch when 
making these sagas, Old Yeller could 
well start a trend. If this film bear- 
traps the imagination of young Amer- 
ica as did Davy Crockett, Bambi, 
Michael Mouse and the Seven Dwarfs, 
we may be in for a fad of Old Yellers. 
I can see it now—tons of faded-gold 
bow-wows real or stuffed littering our 
households, 

The hero of Old Yeller is Spike, 110 
pounds of doggy talent, bark and 
bounce. The cast that ably supports the 
canine star is Dorothy Maguire, Fess 
Parker, Tommy Kirk and Kevin Cor- 
coran. All do well by the story espe- 
cially the two youngsters, Kirk and 
Corcoran, who perform with a high 
degree of professionalism for their 
first time out. 

The story is about the heroism of a 
mongrel dog. He is a mutt who begins 
badly but ends nobly. Old Yeller is a 
thieving, mischievous animal whose 
chief pleasures are sucking eggs, 
snatching chickens, rousing rabbits, 
and not caring how the pioneer com- 
munity suffers from his depredations. 

This freebooting fleacatcher wanders 
into the Parker-Maguire ranch about 
the time Fess has left on a cattle drive 
that keeps him away from home for 
the length of the picture. Old Yeller 
just about wrecks the ranch in his 


initial appearance. The older son, dele- 
gated by Fess to watch over things in 
his absence, wants to shoot the dog 
but his mother and baby brother are 
too taken with Old Yeller to allow the 
killing. 

Once accepted the dog takes to do- 
mesticity with the same eagerness he’d 
given to egg sucking and chicken pick- 
in’. Reform has set in and Old Yeller 
likes it. He buckles down to protecting 
the family in a series of battles and 
skirmishes with wild animals that earn 
him about everything but the right to 
sit in Pa’s empty place at the dinner 
table. All in all, there’s no sweller 
feller than Old Yeller. 

The denouement of the tale may 
cause a tear to the youngsters but that 
tear is soon wiped away by concluding 
scenes of the picture. Old Yeller has to 
be destroyed and there’s a letdown to 
think that so finely fettled and finally 
settled a dog is buried under a mound 
of rocks on the hillside. 

But we didn’t reckon with the re- 
sourcefulness of Old Yeller. One of 
the pups of his mate is delivered to 
the ranch. It is Young Yeller—posses- 
sing all the charm and cunning of his 
dad. The two youngsters sorrowing 
over the loss of the elder Yeller feel 
that he’s not really dead. He’s here— 
ready to be trained and _ schooled, 
played with and petted, fed and fussed 
over as was the first Yeller. 

Fadeout shows the youngsters romp- 
ing with the new pup and it looks as 
though they are going to take their loss 
in stride. I guess the moral is that a 
dog’s flame is a fleeting thing or never 
trust the fickle heart of youth—you’re 
a hero today but just a doggone gone 
dog tomorrow. 
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KISS THEM FOR ME (20th Cent.-Foz). 
—Some seasons back Francis Wake- 
man wrote a novel under the title 
Shore Leave which had some small 
success as a wartime book. Twentieth- 
Century Fox has revamped the book, 
picked up some powerhouse players 
but, all this notwithstanding, has 
turned out a very dubious film in Kiss 
Them for Me. 

The expression “a very dubious 
film” refers to many aspects of this 
picture’s making. It is dubious that 
this was a worth-while effort, it is 
dubious that any of the actors cared, 
it is dubious if the picture will be a 
success, it is dubious if it can be rated 
entertainment. 

One of the remarkable points of Kiss 
Them for Me is the amount of innuendo 
that is larded throughout the whole 
film. If this kind of scripting is con- 
sidered the mature humorful approach 
to freedom from army routine we have 
come to a pretty horrible state of a 
sense of humor. Sex is the tiresome 
pivot upon which most of Kiss Them 
for Me revolves. Unfortunately, it is 
developed to such a point of boredom 
that this picture does more to elimi- 
nate the attraction of sex than all the 
bluenoses could ever achieve by a host 
of minatory statutes. 

The performances in the picture are 
incredibly bad, the worst performance 
of all being a fantastic burlesque of 
something or other by Miss Jane Mans- 
field. What Jane was supposed to be 
portraying is fairly obvious from her 
relationship to the men in the picture; 
what she acted like will remain a mys- 
tery to everyone viewing the film ex- 
cept, perhaps, Miss Mansfield and her 
intimates to whom she reveals the mys- 
tery. Cary Grant is one of the most 
desperate actors one could ever see 
caught in the tight box of this woeful 
script. Mr. Grant, who is one of my 
favorites, never becomes plausible in 
this role that fits him as comfortably 
as if he were wearing a suit two sizes 
too small. 

Besides the boring aspect of sex 
which makes this film tiresome, it is 
stalled to a standstill by the use of busi- 
ness and routine that are as old in 
soldier-on-leave dramatics as the jokes 
about army food. Almost none of the 
clichés of the armed service school of 
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pictures has been overlooked in pad- 
ding out Kiss Them for Me. 

The female star of the film, model 
Suzy Parker, who was given such a 
tremendous build-up by top national 
magazines, is not headed for much 
more than a resumption of the lucra- 
tive career she quit. She is a pretty 
dull or dull pretty clotheshorse who 
comes off best when standing still and 
keeping her mouth shut. 

Many movie films of this sort can 
do no one any good—producers, ac- 
tors, writers or patrons. The first three 
compromise their profession in such 
creations as this. They may make 
money for awhile but eventually they 
run out the string; ultimately success 
eludes their shabby hearts and grubby 
minds and greedy pocketbooks. 

The patrons sooner or later react 
sharply to these pictures. A few gig- 
gles or jokes over sex and double en- 
tente situations don’t make a big 
evening at the movies. The patron in 
less titillating moments wakes to the 
fact that he’s been taken. The next 
time a new movie is in town he may 
not feel it’s worth all the trouble to go 
out and see it. He may recall this film 
and decide that’s the way he feels 
about all movies—as far as he’s con- 
cerned, Kiss Them Good-by for Me. 


MAN IN THE SHADOWS (Univ.-Int.). 
—A competent little picture that pro- 
vides a fair degree of entertainment 
and some excitement is this New Year 
release of Universal. Man in the Shad- 
ows is a very simple story revolving 
around one uninvolved point and yet 
sustaining itself all the way without 
letdown. 

Jeff Chandler and Orson Welles are 
the main figures who fight out the bat- 
tle of private power and private em- 
pire versus the law. The minor actors 
who work along with these men are all 
good and able and keep the pitch to 
the point set by the protagonist and 
antagonist of the theme. 

The flaw of Man in the Shadows is 
that some people will find it unbeliev- 
able. The picture could well be an- 
alyzed down to the point where it 
proves to be nothing more than a re- 
work or a rewrite of an old gangster 
film transplanted to the broad wide- 
open West. This fact does jar under 
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certain implications of the plot. For 
example Jeff Chandler as the duly con- 
stituted authority of the community is 
not so powerful in his own territory 
as Orson Welles who owns most of the 
land and whose ranch supports most of 
the townspeople. That law in the 
United States in this decade cannot be 
enforced because of a man’s wealth 
and power, is not a truly believable 
point to make in a story. 

It is the mood and the talent and the 
direction in Man in the Shadows which 
enable it to project itself for the full 
length without causing too much irri- 
tation at the limping circumstances of 
the plot mentioned above. On average 
most people will find the film satis- 
factory and entertaining and perhaps 
will not question the believableness of 
Orson Welles’ rebellion against the 
law. 


GIRL MOST LIKELY (RKO: Released 
by Univ.)—Some years ago Ginger 
Rogers sashayed around the screen in 
a frivolous but entertaining version of 
this story—a girl engaged to three men 


and not able to choose any one of the 
three for marriage. Before going out of 
business RKO Pictures repeated the 
theme of that story in a frothy musical 
piece called Girl Most Likely in which 


they starred Jane Powell. The inter- 
esting part of this remake is that most 
of the scenic background takes place 
in a California town called Balboa and 
the picture is much concerned with the 
ocean and the foam and the beauties 
of that section. Only the foam got into 
the story of Girl Most Likely. 

There must have been some inten- 
tion to make a picture of consequence 
because Girl Most Likely is done in 
attractive color and the dance routines 
and picture backgrounds are preten- 
tious enough to warrant taking this 
piece seriously. Whatever intention 
there was to make the picture conse- 
quential fell apart when the stars were 
selected to play the various roles. Cer- 
tainly the weakest choice for the light 
airy female lead was Miss Jane Powell, 
who has no capacity for comedy and 
less ability for dramatics. 

The young men who surround her 
and play the parts of the three suitors 
to whom she is betrothed but about 
whom she cannot make up her mind 
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are no more forceful in bringing off 
their parts than is Miss Powell. Let’s 
make one exception to this — Keith 
Andes is easily the most attractive and 
the best accomplished actor of the 
group supporting Miss Powell. Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Andes he is not alto- 
gether a light frothy type himself and 
the role of the gay, irresponsible sea- 
faring playboy is not exactly his 
métier. 

The picture begins very slowly and 
gives one the impression of needing to 
be cranked up to get it moving into a 
swifter pace that fits the light story 
they are trying to tell. Nowhere along 
the way, however, does the real job of 
cranking get done and as a conse- 
quence the tale drags and drags and 
drags until you’re drugged. 

The best possible prediction for the 
future of this picture is that it will 
wind up on the very late, very late 
show somewhere in these United 
States. It will be a joy to the insomniacs 
who could accept almost anything to 
alleviate the agony of their sleepless- 
ness. There is also the possibility they 
will find it so bad they will be able to 
go to bed and sleep—for this girl is the 
Girl Most Likely to send them snoozing. 


STOPOVER TOKYO (20th Cent.-Fozx). 
—One of the most beautiful pictures of 
the year is this offering of Twentieth 
Century that deals with the cloak and 
dagger aspects of America’s occupa- 
tion of Japan. In its scenery and pho- 
tography, in its delicate touches as it 
roams the land of the Rising Sun, it 
is one of the most breathtakingly at- 
tractive films you will see in a long 
time. The story is not framed tightly 
enough to engender the suspense in 
the audience that all the characters on 
the screen seem to possess; yet it is so 
capably (and in a couple of roles so 
excellently) acted that the tediousness 
of the plot’s details is not too notice- 
able. 

Stopover Tokyo deals with the Amer- 
can attempt to thwert a rumored 
assassination of the American Commis- 
sioner in charge of the Japanese re- 
construction period. A young American 
played by Robert Wagner is sent to 
Japan with the information about the 
assassination. He contacts a Japanese 
who is an agent of the American Gov- 
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ernment and appointed to guard the 
High Commissioner. There is, as you 
would expect, many mysterious com- 
ings and goings, many people moving 
in and out of the story who throw you 
off the scent and keep you plagued 
with the problem of whether they are 
good guys or bad guys. Slowly, some- 
times involvedly, frequently tortur- 
ously, the trail winds and turns and re- 
tracks and comes across itself. There 
comes a point, what with all these 
sinister plottings against the High Com- 
missioner, where you feel he’s maybe 
plotting to do away with himself and 
foil all the plotters. 

The picture is not set in any one 
key but is developed by having two 
moods or sets of mannerisms move in 
counterpoint fashion. The Oriental po- 
lice and secret agents play in a semi- 
Fu Manchu or Charlie Chan manner 
and the American agents work in that 
combination taut - then - relaxed - now 
tense-again style familiar to all fans of 
American crime stories. The Oriental- 
Occidental merger of police tactics 
does prevent the assassination of the 
High Commissioner. 


The performances of Robert Wagner, 
Edmond O’Brien, Ken Scott, Joan Col- 


lins are all very good except with 
lapses now and then on the part of 
Miss Collins into some patois which be- 
comes often unintelligible. She is sup- 
posed to be playing a Welsh girl work- 
ing for an airline in Japan and there 
was some feeling on the part of the 
audience that anyone handling those 
two languages might be forgiven minor 
problems in articulation. 

Again, the great feature of Slopover 
Tokyo is its scenic charm and beauty. 
At times it approaches that oft used 
and oft undeserved word, enchanting. 
Most properly, enchanting can be used 
in connection with the outdoor and 
indoor scenes of this Twentieth-Cen- 
tury picture. The gardens, the homes, 
the streets, the colors of the costumes, 
the pictures of the countryside, the 
faces of the people, the market places 
—any and all of the things the camera 
lights on are made into high-quality 
portraiture. You will under no condi- 
tions be disappointed—and I think this 
can be allowed to include the story— 
if you take time out for Stopover 
Tokyo. 
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PATHS OF GLORY (Unit. Art.).—If you 
came upon an album of old photo- 
graphs of the first World War and re- 
marked on the stark gray tone of the 
pictures that seemed to tell so well a 
stark gray story, you’d be describing 
Paths of Glory. Just as the album 
would evoke the mood of desperation 
and futility that covered the face of 
the land along with the faces of its 
soldiers in the wearying World War I 
years, so does this film bring out that 
mood in the most exacting detail. 

Here is the tired earth trudged to 
mud by attack and counterattack; here 
are the tired men, covered with that 
mud and not caring—not caring about 
anything. Their eyes have died, their 
hearts and minds have died—they have 
no life except the hovering and slouch- 
ing and waiting for one more sense- 
less battle where finally their bodies 
may die. You move along narrow 
trenches bolstered by rain - soaked 
wood and sandbags and lined with hu- 
man wreckage and you know you are 
seeing the world at its worst. The 
grim defiles zigzagging through the 
heart of the battered land are paths to 
man’s darkest hours not paths of glory. 

Kirk Douglas is a French regiment 
Colonel who is sensitive to the plight 
of his troops who hold these trenches. 
He knows their fine spirit when war 
had meaning but he truly estimates the 
abyssmal depth of their morale now 
that the war has lost purpose or plan. 
Surrounded by an angry, a cynical and 
a cowardly subaltern, he is willing to 
let the war stop right where his men 
have bogged down. 

The French High Command led by 
Adolphe Menjou is interested in keep- 
ing up a show of war. Ambitious men, 
riddled by political control, they want 
action to forestall criticism and at the 
same time assure their own continued 
important positions. On a grand scale 
and in magnificently played scenes, 
the High Command indulges in the war 
game of passing-the-buck. A regiment 
must be slaughtered for the Generals’ 
ambitions to be realized —who’s to 
order the carnage? Why the General 
below the General below the General 
who’s the General below . . . and thus 
the horrible game goes on. 

The regiment selected is the one un- 
der Kirk. He balks, causing a feud 
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between himself and the General who 
gets the buck and has nobody to whom 
he can pass. The attack of the regi- 
ment is ordered, objections notwith- 
standing. It fails due to the cowardice 
of Kirk’s lieutenant. Someone must 
pay for the shame and the someone 
is the French poilu. Men are picked 
from three companies, tried callously 
without justice and condemned as 
cowards as a lesson to all troops for 
the future. 

The last hours of the three con- 
demned men and their final march to 
a death that is a hollow vindication 
of French military discipline is dra- 
matic power at full strength. Before 
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viewing this ostentatious spectacle 
(meant to put backbone in the rest of 
the Army) you are given an insight 
into High Command hypocrisy that 
brings you to the execution ready to 
scream at the brutal injustice being 
done. 

The true life values of scenes and 
settings, the realistic tone of war’s ef- 
fect mentioned earlier are capped by 
the brilliant performances registered 
right down through the cast. Adolphe 
Menjou is the best of a splendid array 
of talents. He is pressed all the way 
for honors by Kirk Douglas and Wayne 
Morris in the major roles and by a 
dozen men who fill out the minor parts. 


Consecrated Harvest 


by ANNE TANSEY 


Wuar miracle more than this 
Can any woman ask 

Than such a rose to rise 

Out of a simple task? 


The clay was yellow and cold, 
The briar thorny and bare, 

And my hands an humble priest 
For what would happen there. 


How could such harvest come? 
Perfection in the guise 

Of crimson petals curved 

To challenge human eyes. 


All this out of clay? 

And whim of rain and sun, 
With fragment of a stem, 
The little I had done? 


I cannot credence this, 

On some strange wind there came 
A blessing on the work, 

The whisper of a Name. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


TIME REMEMBERED.—Writing of the 
Shakespearean comedy, Lord David 
Cecil has said: “The plots are fantastic 
to the last degree. Since Shakespeare 
is catering to an audience who has 
come to the theater to be taken out of 
their own lives ... he chooses stories 
that turn on some fantastic hypothesis. 

. Love in the lighter more agreeable 
aspects, its prettiness and its absurdity 
—love as depicted by the Court poet 
and decorated with all manner of 
courtly graces.” Delightfully enough, 
what Lord Cecil says of Shakespeare 
applies in its matter to the comedy of 
Jean Anouilh now to be seen with Miss 
Helen Hayes and Mr. Richard Burton 
as the fabulous French Duchess and 
her nephew who try to halt the inex- 
orable advance of time to perpetuate 
the three days in which the Prince met 
and loved the divine Leocadia who 
held all Europe breathless on the point 
of her ballet slipper. 

In the forest of her estate in Brittany, 
the Duchess of Pont-au-Bronc has re- 
assembled the marble bench and ter- 
minus where the Prince and Leocadia 
first met; the Blue Danube Night Club 
where they sipped champagne and 
Leocadia munched orchid petals as 
was her fashion; the Inn where they 
ordered lemonade. “It’s so fortunate 
they never visited the Eiffel Tower!” 
reflects the Duchess with sublime prac- 
ticality. Then the Duchess began to 
realize that her prodigal generosity 
was doing her nephew no good. For 
three days the divine Leocadio had 
aroused the Prince from his melan- 
choly—it was the melancholy of those 
who have too much of everything— 
but Leocadia was dead. 

The Duchess suddenly had another 
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idea, an idea she launched so success- 
fully that it is the basis for this comedy 
which is so charmingly absurd and so 
absurdly wise. The lines may not be in 
verse but the poetry is there in the uni- 
versals of romantic love and its flights 
from reality. So incomparably light is 
the texture that Anouilh’s mastery of 
his art may not at first be appreciated. 
One jarring note in the lines or the 
playing of Miss Hayes, or Richard Bur- 
ton or Susan Strasberg or the company 
might damage the whole play. Miss 
Hayes has said that hearing a virginal 
gave her a key to her Duchess—elusive, 
exquisite as her eight centuries of no- 
bility, tender as a woman who has 
loved. Miss Hayes has to say one line 
which must knock at one’s heart—“I 
have no daughter.” The great white 
bird shot down by her gun is symbolic 
wit. 

Susan Strasberg, as an apprentice 
milliner from Paris, has grown into a 
full-fledged actress with grace and 
spirit but has developed a_ throaty 
voice with some metallic assonance. 
Burton’s decisiveness is splendid. So 
is the direction by Albert Marre, the 
sets and costumes by Oliver Smith and 
Miles White, the lighting by Feder, the 
score by Vernon Duke—also a head- 
waiter by Sig Arno.—At the Morosco. 


JAMAICA.—F ull of sunlight and mel- 
ody, with no serious story nor sym- 
bolic ballet, Jamaica also has the vast 
advantage of having Lena Horne and 
Ricardo Montalban head the cast. They 
both live on Pigeon Island where Koli 
(Montalban) is a cheerful fisherman 
but where Savannah (Miss Horne) has 
only one dream—to see New York! As 
they love each other very truly it takes 
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all the ingenuity of the script writers, 
Harburg and Saidy, to keep them apart 
for two acts. Once it is a glass-bot- 
tomed boat on which Koli lavishes his 
savings; next comes a hurricane in 
which Quico, Savannah’s little brother 
is nearly drowned. Quico is a charac- 
ter very sagely played by diminutive 
Augustine Rios. 

As Savannah is the Pigeon Island 
seamstress, her industrious needle 
keeps all her neighbors well clothed 
with the exception of Josephine Prem- 
ice as Ginger, the female comic, who 
appears at the end in something less 
than a bathing suit, looking like a 
curvaceous brown pencil as she sings 
her big song, “Leave the Atom Alone.” 
Miss Horne is beautiful in a series of 
many-colored Pigeon Island fashions 
and once in ermine and satin splendor 
in a dream night club sequence. One 
calypso is about the city on the Hudson 
where “Push the Button” is the way of 
life. All her songs have her quality of 
graceful vitality and rhythm. Mr. Mon- 
talban’s Koli is so full of enthusiasm 
that one wonders how Savannah resists 
him so long. Ossie Davis is a genial 
Governor’s aide but alongside the 
handsome bronze of the islanders, the 
Governor looks anemic and pale. 

The unit set of Oliver Smith is the 
sea coast where promontories and cab- 
ins roll on and off bathed in the warm 
tropical lighting of Jean Rosenthal. 
The lyrics are by E. Y. Harburg, the 
gay and spirited score by Harold Arlen, 
the costumes by Miles White and the 
direction by Robert Lewis. Some of 
the lyrics may be ultra sophisticated 
but the romance between Savannah 
and Koli is as pure as the blue Carib- 
bean.—At the Imperial. 


THE CAVE DWELLERS. —In between 
the horror, hate and scum of the cur- 
rent dramatic season, Saroyan enters 
with a message of good will. He even 
goes so far as to mention love with a 
capital L in the sense of charity, and 
this in a period when the Angry Young 
Men are the favorite sons! The cave 
dwellers are the distinguished flotsam 
on the sea of progress—stranded at the 
lowest tide of fortune. Their cave is an 
abandoned theater; the dwellers, an 
old Clown, an even older Actress and a 
beaten prize fighter. On the stage await- 
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ing demolition, they are making their 
last professional stand, hedging their 
demesne with professional protocol 
which, however, is liberal enough to 
permit the homeless girl to join them 
when she recites the only public ad- 
dress she has ever made—the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag. The prize 
fighter gives her his bed and the last 
dry loaf of bread is shared. Then there 
suddenly comes beating at the door a 
couple with a very big black bear. It 
is the prelude to the birth of a child 
which gives back to the old stage its 
creative art. Then Charity enters with 
the young Milkman who falls in love 
with the Girl at first sight. The Milk- 
man has come to retrieve the rack of 
milk bottles taken by the prize fighter 
from the milk wagon. But when the 
Milkman looks over the situation he 
understands in a wordless scene. Even 
Progress is given a heart. When the 
wrecking crew are about to attack the 
theater, the Boss decides that the 
Mother and Baby need a few more days 
of peace. “Early on Monday morning” 
the Bear leads his family and their 
Baby back to the Circus; the Milkman 
comes for the Girl and the Clown es- 
corts the Actress to a “Home.” What 
becomes of the Fighter? I wish I knew. 
At any rate they have all found that 
there is kindness even at the bottom 
of the world. The Clown has set the 
rehearsal light stage center and has 
lighted it before he left because the 
theater can never die. He returns to 
deliver the Epilogue. 

With Barry Jones, the Clown is given 
rare expression. So is the Actress with 
Leontovich who still lives passionately 
in her past. Wayne Morris is the fighter 
who hates to hurt his opponent. His 
first scene with the Girl is one of the 
best in the play, which suffers from 
the repetition which can emphasize 
simple speech but which can so easily 
surfeit. Susan Harrison as the Girl 
and Gerald Hiken as the Circus Father 
and Bear’s master both deserve men- 
tion. So does the direction of Carmen 
Capalbo.—At the Bijou. 


MONIQUE.—Celle qui n’etait plus (She 
who was no more) was the basis for 
the French film Diabolique but the 
Blankforts who have dramatized the 
novel are said to have followed more 
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closely the original story. It is hinged 
on the wickedness of three persons: 
Fernand, a weak wife-ridden husband; 
his wife, Lucienne, who likes to nag 
but refuses to divorce him and Dr. 
Rigaud (Monique) who sees an easy 
way out for herself and Fernand if he 
will only agree to her foolproof plan 
for Lucienne’s murder. Fernand is un- 
willing but in the interest of the story 
the authors force him to consent. 
Monique, however, is not so able an 
assassin as she asserts. Why must she 
first drown Lucienne in the bathtub 
if she is to be found in the brook? 
Why do she and Fernand overlook 
Lucienne’s hat and bag in full focus 
on the table when Lucienne is sup- 
posed to have fallen in the brook as she 
comes home from Paris? Why doesn’t 
the astute Monique count the bath 
towels wrapped round the corpse when 
Fernand carries it out to the garden 
where he drops one? 

All these details, however, are oblig- 
ingly overlooked by the police. Only 
an old retired detective makes a note 
of them. The whopping surprise twist 
in Act III precludes mention of any 
other scenes in the melodrama which 
has one moment of gripping, cold- 
shivery suspense. The unsatisfactory 
part of the play is that up to the final 
curtain the criminals are unsuspected 
and successful. Their future seems de- 
pendent on the old detective’s curi- 
osity. He is Percy Waram who, along 
with Neil Fitzgerald, appear very 
French and bearded. Patricia Jessel is 
the demonic and ruthless Mcuique; 
Maureen Hurley, beautiful and glacial 
as Lucienne, and Denholm Elliott, the 
miserably harassed Fernand. All of 
them are as good as their parts permit. 
For some obscure reason there is also 
a pretty teen-age neighbor, ‘Deidre 
Owen, who loves Fernand. No one else 
does.—At the John Golden Theater. 


THE SQUARE ROOT OF WONDERFUL. 
—The child facing the puzzlement of 
the adult world so sensitively drawn 
in Member of the Wedding has a re- 
frain in this second play by Carson 
McCullers but this time the “child” is 
a young wife from Society City, 
Georgia, whose IQ rather than her 
years mark her adolesence. At fifteen, 
Mollie was seduced and married to 


Philip Lovejoy, her superior in years, 
social standing and mentality but pas. 
sionate and bad tempered. Once he had 
divorced her for a girl in Mexico but 
made her remarry him. Now that 
Philip is being dismissed from a men. 
tal hospital, his Mother suggests a see- 
ond marriage, but this time Mollie has 
found another man. To be sure she 
picked him up on a back road in Rock. 
land County where his car broke down 
but, after she had brought him home 
to supper and rented him a room in 
the barn, he announced he was an 
architect and asked her to be his wife, 
Mollie is dreaming of architecture be- 
fore the fire when a baleful shadow ap- 
pears. It is Philip. Since his play was 
a one night flop, he says he needs Mol- 
lie more than ever while he writes his 
novel. She says “No.” She says she 
has forgiven him his beatings and 
abuse but when he called her a living 
cliché, it was too much—just because 
she had remarked “Art is long and 
Time, etc.” “No.” 

In Act II, Philip roars off in his car; 
in Act III everyone is in mourning. 
“Everyone” is Mrs. Lovejoy, senior, 
Philip’s sister and Philip and Mollie’s 
little boy. The Lovejoys take the cof- 
fin to Society City, Georgia, and Mollie 
and the boy are left looking over the 
architect’s plan for their new home. 

Jean Dixon does all she can to ani- 
mate the possessive Mrs. Lovejoy; Mar- 
tine Bartlett does animate the bespec- 
tacled Loreena Lovejoy who is prone 
to speak in whispers because she is a 
librarian; William Smithers is a sar- 
donic Philip and Anne Baxter a cheer- 
fully limited and loving Mollie. Miss 
McCullers’ current play lacks the ten- 
derness and understanding of Member 
of the Wedding; instead it pursues 4 
persistent indelicacy in its factual de 
tails of life with an uxurious husband. 
The title is the best part of this seem- 
ingly illegitimate theater child of the 
very gifted McCullers.— At the Na 
tional. 


JULIUS CAESAR.—The handsome stone 
vaulted basement under the Anglican 
Church of St. Ignatius of Antioch was 
filled with high-school students for the 
Saturday matinee. They sat quiet as 
moles and completely enthralled. From 
the first moment that the rumblings of 
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the Roman crowd are heard to the 
close of the battle of Philippi there is 
an electric spark to the movement of 
the tragedy which gives it magnificent 
pace. This is no dead page of history 
declaimed in verse. These are living 
men in a struggle in which the rights 
of free men in the civilized world are 
at stake. What would Jefferson have 
thought if Washington had been of- 
fered a royal crown? Is Caesar sincere 
when he rejects the crown of empire? 
Which loyalty must take first place 
with Brutus—his friend or his coun- 
try? How much power does Cassius 
want? How wholeheartedly does Mark 
Antony worship Caesar? The charac- 
ters are as sharply defined as they are 
intelligently played. For the first time 
for me Ernest Graves made me clearly 
aware of that sensitive sense of honor 
which made Brutus “the noblest Ro- 
man.” 

Mr. Graves is supremely conscious 
of the suffering in Brutus’ soul. Sydney 
Walker is a dignified Caesar; Joseph 
Ruskin 2a ruthless Cassius, Robert Man- 
dan, a young man to watch. His Mark 
Antony has a fire which enkindles the 
too familiar lines; his pre-emptory 
“Lend me your ears” to the restless 
crowd gave it fresh emphasis. The 
crowd about the bier were indeed so 
very much alive in their response that 
perhaps the darkened stage permitted 
some of the principals to mingle with 
the plebeians. 

The assassination is much better 
handled than in the film with the sen- 
sational close-ups of a bleeding Caesar. 
Standing with his back against the 
pedestal of Pompey’s bust, Caesar now 
sees the Senators with open knives 
closing in upon him but, as he covers 
his head, there is a blackout. When 
the light returns, Caesar is lying dead. 
M’el Dowd as Portia, gives tenderness 
and pathos to her scene with Brutus 
and makes vivid Brutus’ sense of loss 
at Philippi. 

Since 1952, Mr. Donald H. Goldman 
has produced Shakespeare, first at the 
Jan Hus House and now at St. Ignatius. 
Julius Caesar has been most ably di- 
rected by Mr. Philip Lawrence of the 
Opera Division of the Juillard School 
of Music. This is a Julius Caesar which 
no one should miss.—At the Shake- 
spearewrights (264 West 87th Street). 


FAIR GAME.—That is what the Gar- 
ment Trade “wolves” think of a young 
divorcée. Susan Hammarlee, however, 
is an honest, forthright girl and not at 
all the usual divorcée type. With only 
a high school diploma she had married 
in the West a B.A. who deserted after 
four years for an M.A. in psychology, 
so Susan, badly wounded but not de- 
feated has come to New York to get 
herself by night a B.A. in City College. 
As she happens to be a perfect size ten 
she receives an offer to model in the 
daytime. This is a comedy of the Gar- 
ment Trade and reveals how Susan 
uses the wolves to further her own 
education and actually instills both 
ideas and ideals into two of them. By 
the time her husband has ‘had enough 
of his M.A., Susan decides she has 
found a better man, Bohlan by name. 

Ellen McRae is not only a perfect 
ten but an honestly engaging actress. 
Sam Levene as wolf number I has been 
given star rating for his very serious 
comedy. The play has believable char- 
acters, funny lines and quick action 
kept within the limits of good taste— 
in the Garment Trade! Some day Mr. 
Sam Locke will write a play which it 
will be our pleasure to recommend.— 
At the Longacre. 


NATURE’S WAY.— Although this is 
called a comedy it is a tragedy that 
Herman Wouk, with the Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial to his credit, should care 
to launch with the wind of his prestige 
this dull excursion beyond the borders 


of decency. It may be intended for 
social satire but it also makes preg- 
nancy and perversion the subject of 
ill-timed jokes.—At the Coronet. 


COMPULSION.—There are several rea- 
sons for not offering any review of this 
dramatization of the novel which gave 
the history of the Leopold-Loeb mur- 
der of little Bobby Franks. The first is 
that for the theater to offer a crime 
clinic as entertainment seems an ap- 
peal to morbid curiosity, nor does a 
study of degeneracy seem relevant to 
the average citizen’s interest in com- 
batting juvenile delinquency. It may, 
on the contrary, incite an interest in 
abnormal crimes. The second reason 
is a personal one, I simply haven’t the 
guts to endure three and a half hours 
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of horror and obscenity—for what? I 
never read anything about the murder 
at the time and hope never to have to 
know its ghastly details. Finally, has 
anyone given a thought to the families 
of the three boys and what agony this 
new notoriety must mean to them? 


TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. — James 
Bridie’s charming stage version of one 
of the world’s greatest stories was first 
presented at the Cambridge Festival in 
England in 1930 with Tyrone Guthrie 
as Raphael. It was last seen here in 
1950, produced by On Stage in Green- 
wich Village. The play is a rare com- 
bination of faith, wit and fancy and 
reminds us of the angelic protection 
too often forgotten. The great Arch- 
angel Raphael in full benignity and 
power comes down to earth to help a 
poor captive in Nineveh whose faith 
and charity have given his prayers the 
purity to reach the throne of God. 
The love story of Tobit and Anna is an 
idyl with an exciting climax before the 
beautiful revelation of the archangel. 
The Phoenix has inaugurated its sea- 
son of Five Religious Plays to be pre- 
sented on Sunday afternoons most aus- 
piciously. The second play will be 
Sleep of Prisoners, by Christopher 
Fry. It is very much hoped that this 
experiment will be successful.—At the 
Phoeniz. 


CLERAMBARD.—A_ curious fantasy 
from the French of Marcel Aymé which 
brings in St. Francis to no good pur- 
pose and seems confused as to what 
the purpose may be. A very good cast 
headed by Claude Dauphin, including 
Edith Atwater, Ruth McDevitt, Will 
Kuluva and Tammy Grimes do their 
- best to make the play intelligible —At 
the Rooftop Theater. 


TRUCE OF THE BEAR. — Blackfriars 
opened their season with a drama of 
the Hungarian Revolt centered about a 
barricade on a street in Budapest 


where a student, a shopkeeper, a Jew, 
the mistress of a Red police officer, a 
good girl and her American lover all 
join forces under the leadership of an 
unknown man who turns out to be an 
ex-Soviet officer. The author has drawn 
his characters well but prefers discus- 
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sion to action. An ex-Communigt 
himself, he has evidently enjoyed tre. 
mendously this opportunity for self-ex. 
pression—a dangerous weakness for g 
playwright. A very questionable sug 
gestion was that civil rights be waived 
when dealing with the Red menace, 
The set was unusually good—so wags 
the cast with Fred Scollay and Dog 
Douglas as alternates for the lead: 
Cathleen Neal as the good girl and Lore 
Noto as Mordecai. The next produe- 
tion will be in February.—At the Black. 
friars Guild. 


NUDE WITH VIOLIN.—Mr. Noel Cow- 
ard as a polyglot, cosmopolitan, confi- 
dential valet to a world famous painter, A’ 
just deceased, is appearing in his own 
comedy, a spoof on modern art. It is 





Sebastien, the valet, who has the sadis- A 
tic pleasure of announcing to Sorodin’s pi 
agent and estranged family that not gi 
one of the celebrated paintings now al 
hanging in the world’s museums was d 
painted by Sorodin—his “periods” it 
mirrored his current companions. The p 
reactions of Sorodin’s anguished agent 0 
and his estranged wife and children to S 
the “periods” as they appear in person c 


comprise the play—as shapeless as a 
Sorodin nude. Carnovsky as the agent v 
and Luba Malina as a very voluble F 
“period” contribute much to the com- a 
edy which has continuous support t 
from Mr. Coward’s cheerfully sardonic E 
Valet who can answer the telephone 
in at least five different languages and r 
whose timing for laughs is so meticu- ‘ 
lous. t 

Cowardian laugh lines are also gen- I 
erously distributed among the cast t 
which includes Joyce Carey as the t 
Catholic Mrs. Sorodin who couldn't { 
give Sorodin a divorce; her daughter, 
carefully labeled not a Catholic, very 
charmingly played by Angela Thornton 
and daughter-in-law who is very pretty 
Iola Lynn from Blackfriars. The smart 
set was designed by Oliver Smith. Mr. | 
Coward’s brilliant spoof on spiritual 
ism Blithe Spirit proved conclusively 
that he can write satire when he wants 
to. In Nude with Violin he has been 
content to write a series of scenes 
which are not all of the caliber of 
Act I but seem to please his audiences. 
—At the Belasco, 
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NOVELS REVIEWED 


ATLAS SHRUGGED 

by Ayn Rand 

Random House. $6.95 
Atlas Shrugged is a tract of 1,168 
pages; perhaps half of these pages are 
given over to narrative, and the rest 
are a shrill diatribe against “non-pro- 
ductive” people. Among the ugly words 
in this book’s bright lexicon are “non- 
profit venture,” “give,” (completely 
outlawed in Miss Rand’s Colorado 
Shangri-La), “public welfare,” (here 
called “looting”). 

History’s most evil man, one learns 
with some surprise on page 576, is 
Robin Hood. Miss Rand’s chief char- 
acters believe in “the man who robs 
the thieving poor and gives back to the 
productive rich.” 

Many of the goings-on concern the 
railroads; and in one of the many 
wrecks—the time is in the future— 
the whole country is like a watch 
running down because taxes have 
taken away incentive. Miss Rand’s vic- 
tims reveal the author’s pet hates. Here 
are two examples: “The man in Room- 
ette 3, Car No. 11, was a sniveling little 
neurotic who wrote cheap little plays 
into which, as a social message, he in- 
serted cowardly little obscenities to the 
effect that all business men were scoun- 
drels.” The woman in Roomette 9, Car 
No. 12, was a housewife who believed 
that she had the right to elect poli- 
ticians, of whom she knew nothing, to 
control giant industries, of which she 
had no knowledge.” 

The story, if that is the word for it, 
concerns the struggles of productive 
people trying to make honest profits 
in the face of apathy and the obstruc- 
tion of the looters. Dagny Taggart, 


BY Riley Hughes 


a woman who runs what is left of the 
nation’s railroads, and Hank Reardon, 
the last big man in metals, do what 
they can to save the country. They be- 
come lovers. After all, Mrs. Reardon 
is non-productive, and thus practically 
a looter. Gradually both Dagny and 
Hank become aware that the best 
brains in the country are voluntarily 
withdrawing from public affairs, leav- 
ing everything to the looters, while 
the nation is coming to a standstill. 
By accident Dagny discovers in Colo- 
rado the headquarters of John Galt, the 
leader of the productive revolution of 
withdrawal. 

Miss Rand makes the claim several 
times that she is following a philoso- 
phy of reason in these pages. The mas- 
ter she acknowledges is Aristotle. But 
it is rationalism, not reason, to which 
she subscribes. Thus she sneers at any- 
thing “mystical,” at such non-profit 
ventures as love, altruism, charity, and 
of course, Christianity. Although she 
affects to despise mysticism, her John 
Galt is offered as a secular savior, 
(Dagny is his Magdelene) ; and his dis- 
ciples find him at his place of torture. 
Of course in Miss Rand’s reason- 
able world, the victim escapes the sac- 
rifice. On the last page Galt is on his 
mission to evangelize the world. He 
makes the sign of the dollar over the 
waiting world as he descends to 
save it. 


A DEATH IN THE FAMILY 

by James Agee 

McDowell, Obelensky. $3.95 
Like a cry in the night, this novel cuts 
across the consciousness with its 
drama, its mystery, and its burden of 
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meaning. “She felt as if a prodigious 
page were being silently turned,” one 
character reflects as she ponders the 
sudden weight of tragedy thrust upon 
another. With an almost brutal probing 
of the nerve ends, Mr. Agee shows ex- 
actly what happens, in a horrid, ar- 
rested motion, to those who survive a 
death in the family. Brilliant but hor- 
rifying is the scene in which the 
widow (who fears but is not quite sure 
she is a widow) and a friend sit and 
wait for the telephone call which will 
give them the definite word. In scenes 
like these Mr. Agee’s art achieves an 
actualism indistinguishable from life 
itself. 

Yet A Death in the Family, however 
based upon a private grief, transcends 
the private and hits the universal note 
of bereavement. The small boy’s reac- 
tion to his father’s death: “Now I have 
something to boast about at school, 
something to set me apart...” is beau- 
tifully handled. There are some inter- 
esting Catholic touches, by the way. 
The widow is a Catholic, a Catholic in 
a family of determined agnostics. Thus 
there is another situation for the rasp- 
ing of nerves. The Father Jackson in- 
troduced near the end is a puzzle, not 
so much because he is unpleasant and 
unctuous, but one wonders what he is 
doing in a “purple vest” and what 
seems to be a pectoral cross. A Death 
in the Family is not exactly bracing 
reading, but it most assuredly is an 
original, moving book. 


THE CALLED AND THE CHOSEN 

by Monica Baldwin 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95 
This novel, purporting to be “The Diary 
of Sister Ursula Auberon, enclosed nun 
at the Abbaye de la Saint Croix, Fram- 
leghen,” tells a fascinating, if at times 
distorted story of an English girl of 
twenty during several years as a clois- 
tered nun in a convent on the Conti- 
nent. Her trials, mostly haunting and 
psychological, though her physical 
sufferings are also considerable, are 
really staggering; and so, in the last 
analysis, is the spiritual poverty with 
which she encounters them. Not all 
of the nuns are malicious and devoid 
of sympathy for the heroine. Some 


are friendly and saintly, but the im- 
pression of organized malice lingers. 


Despite the excellence of the por. 
trayal of the psychological torment of 
one unfitted to be a nun, but who is 
ing to be one, the central fact of the 
novel remains unconvincing. The 
failure of Sister Ursula’s vocation js 
related primarily to her attachment 
for her family home. Sister Ursula in- 
dulges in daydreaming about her 
home, romanticizing in her imagina- 
tion the lives of the present residents 
on the estate, even entering vicariously 
into the life of a young heiress who is 
to be married to a neighbor. Her voca- 
tion suffers from all this of course. 
It is not strengthened when she re 
turns to her family home now in the 
possession, through a will, of her Or- 
der. It seems to her a horrifying end 
for a beautiful building, even if it is a 
kind of reparation for her ancestors’ 
apostacy from the Faith. How all this 
leads Sister Ursula to her freedom 
forms an artificial and unbelievable 
conclusion. The Called and the Chosen 
is by the same author who wrote / Leap 
Over the Wall. Both books betray a 
biased, (often it seems deliberately 
biased), view of the religious life. 


ROOM AT THE TOP 

by John Braine 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
England is an exciting place for the 
novelist nowadays, for its changing 
social patterns offer so many new and 
promising themes. The “Lucky Jim” 
character, the snarling young man on 
the make who breaks through the class 
barrier, is a fresh phenomenon, and 
one delightedly observed by England’s 
younger novelists. Mr. Braine is such 
a novelist, one with an avid critical 
following. 

Here he writes about a young man 
who has risen above his working class 
origins to a position in the municipal 
civil service. (Characteristically, in- 
stead of trying to escape from a 
man prison camp in the war, he used 
his time to study for accountancy ex- 
aminations.) Joe Lampton makes his 
way in Warley, a provincial town, by 
dint of ability, much of it extra-cur- 
ricular. He takes an older woman for 
a mistress in an extremely torrid love 
affair which is clinically described in 
first person narration. This is an ex- 
ample of the individualism in his 
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make-up, for he cannot expect thereby 
to rise in the civic jungle. But when 
he seduces a young and foolish virgin 
of solid family, he is near the top of the 
ladder for fair. She says “Oh, wicked,” 
to every word and action until he ar- 
rives at the really wicked ones. Joe 
deserts the bureaucratic state for pri- 
yate enterprise. And that was implicit 
the first time he put his foot on the 
primrose path. 


BY GRACE OF LOVE 

by Anne Fremantle 

Macmillan. $3.50 
When young Piers Hungerford went up 
to Oxford he was perhaps a typical 
product of his aristocratic family back- 
ground and a happy childhood, with 
only the disillusionment of his father’s 
long-standing affair with the French 
governness to mar his privileged posi- 
tion. A product, too, of the period be- 
tween the two wars, he has few loyal- 
ties and no religious faith. His love 
affair at Oxford with Clare Tremaine, 
a Catholic girl from a recusant family, 
is frankly sensual and joyful, except 
for the irritant provided by religion. 
Clare realizes their affair is sinful, and 
she finally refuses to marry Piers, for 
she senses that if she does marry him, 
he will never respect her faith. Instead, 
she offers up her sacrifice of him so 
that he may become a Catholic. 

The resolution of the book’s problem 
is something of a tour de force, de- 
signed to show God’s ways to men. 
Artistically it fails to come off. The 
plot hinges upon Piers’ conversion to 
Catholicism and his entering the priest- 
hood, but these actions are never suc- 
cessfully motivated. More realistic is 
Clare’s inability to accept the sacrifice 
she has announced, and her sour irony 
in the face of Piers’ leaving her for- 
ever. Yet this realism undoes the force 
of the book’s Providential motif and 
leaves the story without meaning. The 
excellent dialogue and description are 
not quite enough to compensate for this 
central flaw. 


DUNBAR’S COVE 

by Borden Deal 

Scribner’s. $4.50 
Matthew Dunbar knew the most impor- 
tant words he would ever speak in his 
life were those he would speak when 


he announced who would be his heir. 
So it had been since the first Dunbar 
had come to the Cove after the Indians 
left. But this was in the 1930’s, and 
life was changing along the Tennessee 
river. TVA was buying up land. 
Where animals had grazed, where men 
had lived, dark waters now flowed. 
But Matt swore he would never sell, 
and he took up one strategem after 
another. 

Mr. Deal does an excellent job of 
presenting both sides of the story; he 
celebrates a mighty project, but he is 
equally interested in men of strength 
and character. Thus he sets up a for- 
midable series of obstacles for Matt. His 
sons, one after another, leave him. One 
goes to work for the hated TVA, one is 
killed, one wanders away to track 
down a worthless and faithless wife. 
Yet Matt, though a stubborn man, is a 
subtle one too, and the ending is satis- 
factory and believable. Mr. Deal has 
attempted an “epic” which does not 
come off; his rhapsodic passages seem 
obtrusive in what is primarily a well- 
plotted slick yarn. 


AMERICA, WITH LOVE 

by Kathleen Winsor 

Putnam. $4.00 
When one considers the title, one gath- 
ers that this novel is intended as a 
kind of love letter to America, one spe- 
cifically directed —‘“with affection 
and nostalgia” as the jacket has it—to 
the recent, storied past of the 1930’s. 
What the Depression was like on Lau- 
rel Avenue is apparently Miss Winsor’s 
theme. The elemental conduct of her 
characters, however, is almost entirely 
abstracted from time and place. She 
has not, in a word, rooted the whin- 
ings, the fornications, and the rare 
graspings for meaning above the ani- 
mal level of her characters in the cli- 
mate of the time. 

Life is seen here through the eyes 
of a twelve-year-old girl, Cassy Spang- 
ler. Life on Laurel Avenue is shabby, 
and it offers Cassy and her friends 
much material for furtive wonder 
about sex. Adults, teen-age delinquents 
(Frank Ness, Ruby’s pimple-faced se- 
ducer, seem to be the object, alter- 
nately, of the author’s pity and revul- 
sion), and eleven-year-old roughs make 
Laurel Avenue an uneasy and, yes, 
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a very dull street address. Miss Winsor 
labors valiantly to put life and lilt into 
her book, but it never rises above drab, 
materialistic premise. 


RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, BOYS! 
by Max Shulman 

Doubleday. $3.50 
It does not seem so very long ago that 
Mr. Shulman was in college purvey- 
ing slapstick by the yard. He moved 
on, taking “collitch humor” to the na- 
tional magazines, and then onto the 
boards. Now, the jacket of this book 
tells us, he is “at the top of his pow- 
ers.” Rally Round the Flag, Boys! 
mixes “wisecracks,” vulgarity, and a 
zany plot to achieve little more than a 
gag pretentiously prolonged. 

The theme of all the random action 
which goes on seems to be that when 
“antique blood and contemporary en- 
docrines” are locked in combat, as 
they are here in the commuting vil- 
lages of Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
antique blood can, when the wind is 
right, win out. Enter, one after an- 
other on Mr. Shulman’s crowded stage: 
local Yankees, second-generation Ital- 
ians, and those most recent and ubiqui- 
tous of immigrants, the commuters 
from Madison Avenue. Their goings-on 
include wild plans for village garbage 
disposal, some casual lechery, the ar- 
rival of an Army Nike unit, and an 
historical pageant. The whole is 


about as hilarious as the currenj 
Sputnik jokes. Mr. Shulman is clearly 
at the top of his powers. 


MONSIEUR JANVIER 

by Elizabeth Linington 

Doubleday. $3.95 
This novel of eighteenth century Lon- 
don by the author of The Proud Man 
and, under a pseudonym, of The An- 
glophile, is pretty much a stock histori- 
cal potboiler. The hero is romantic 
and mysterious; the heroine is a 
charming and desirable woman of the 
town; the plot, an intricate business 
of cloak-and-sword intrigue, deaths. 
and escapes sprinkled with historical 
personages. 

As in The Anglophile, the English 
come in for a terrible drubbing. Eight- 
eenth-century excesses that probably 
were the exception are made to seem 
the rule here, and London is made out 
to be an incredibly sordid place. The 
hero, a Scot masquerading as a French- 
man, hates the English and the Scots 
whom he apes. As in The Anglophile, 
the hero’s hatred takes the form of 
raping as many Englishwomen as can 
be found, a rather specialized form of 
revenge. Finally the hero’s black 


hatred lifts and he comes to see the 
value of certain bourgeois virtues, but 
his change of heart comes rather too 
late. It is hard to take this one very 
seriously. 
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THE GREAT CRISIS 
IN AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORY 

by Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 

Regnery. $6.00 
The American Catholic layman has 
little if any familiarity with the press 
controversy concerning the Church in 
America that was waged on both sides 
of the Atlantic in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century. In fact, to 
many a clergyman the name of this 
controversy, “Americanism,” is vague 
and undefined. If an inquirer goes to 
the Catholic Encyclopedia for further 
information, he is referred to Leo 
XIII’s Testem Benevolentiae and finds 
only the papal letter without any ac- 
count of the cause and progress of the 
movement. Within recent times, Ameri- 
can historians have written more 
openly on the conflict especially in 
their biographies of important ecclesi- 
astics who figured in the dispute. Until 
the appearance of The Great Crisis in 
American Catholic History, no one has 
attempted to write a complete, chrono- 
logical and factual account of the 
movement detailing its origins, its 
progress and effects. After a compre- 
hensive and exhaustive research both 
here and abroad, Father McAvoy, head 
of the history department at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, has done a laud- 
able work in producing a readable and 
accurate presentation of the issues and 
personalities involved. 

Perhaps no one has better sum- 
marized the basic question at the very 
heart of the dispute than Cardinal 
Gibbons when he said: “The question 
to be decided is whether the Church is 
to be honored as a bulwark of liberty 
and order or to be despised and sus- 
pected as an enemy of our institu- 
tions.” It was by no means a new prob- 


lem. Brownson and Hecker had wres- 
tled with it against reactionary and 
hardheaded opponents within the 
Church in the middle half of the nine- 
teenth century. Their successors—lIre- 
land, Keane, Gibbons and O’Connell— 
continued the fight against the same 
type of opposition. Had it not been 
for Ireland and O’Connell who pro- 
jected their views on Europe, the con- 
test might have remained localized and 
solved itself with the disappearance of 
personalities, some of whom were pro- 
gressive and expansive, such as Ireland 
and Keane; others who were reaction- 
ary and narrow, such as Corrigan and 
Katzer. Even then, if the dispute had 
remained simply on the level of social 
and political institutions, it would not 
have aroused the fiery opposition it 
later stirred up. But when it was 
dragged into the theological arena, 
that was a signal for an all-out war. 
Father Walter Elliott’s biography of 
Father Hecker became the eye of the 
hurricane. Elliott was a devoted dis- 
ciple of the Paulist founder. In an at- 
tempt to discredit treland, Keane and 
Gibbons, their foes used the Elliott bi- 
ography as typical of the native Amer- 
icanism of the three great churchmen. 
In the process, Father Hecker’s spir- 
itual life and doctrine were distorted 
and caricatured. No one seemed con- 
cerned about what Hecker had actually 
said but all were engrossed in what 
others claimed he had said or written. 
Books and press accounts about him 
rather than books by him were con- 
sulted. One side cannonized him and 
claimed the sanction of sanctity for his 
ideas, or rather what they maintained 
were his ideas; the other faction vili- 
fied him and branded him all but a 
heretic. The war, acrimonious and 
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furious, was waged intensely until Leo 
XIII’s Testem Benevolentiae called a 
halt to hostilities. 

This is the story Father McAvoy 
tells with frankness and impartiality, 
letting the documents speak for them- 
selves. After giving an excellent pic- 
ture of the age that gave rise to the dif- 
ficulties, he presents from numerous 
sources the unfolding of the battle. 
Painstakingly he presents the activities 
of the conflicting forces as seen in their 
printed works and correspondence, 
showing forthrightness and honesty 
mingled with intrigue and subterfuge. 
It is only in the final chapter that the 
author gives his judgment of the merits 
of the controversy and places in clear 
focus what was right and what was 
wrong in the various charges and alle- 
gations. 

Anyone interested in the great strug- 
gle of large-minded Churchmen to 
make the American Catholic an in- 
tegral part of the American scene will 
find the volume interesting and en- 
lightening. The reader must keep in 
mind that when Father McAvoy sum- 
marizes documents or books, he is sum- 
ming up what the author wrote, but he 
is not passing judgment on the truth 
or accuracy of these opinions. He does 
not stop to determine whether an ad- 
versary had lifted text out of context 
from his opponent’s writing, or 
whether a man ever had said what was 
attributed to him. If the reader for- 
gets that Father McAvoy is recounting, 
not evaluating the statements of the 
participants, he will get the idea that 
Hecker, Ireland, Keane, Gibbons and 
O’Connell entertained some weird no- 
tions of Catholic faith and practice. 
Only after he has completely recorded 
the controversy does Father McAvoy 
in his final chapter separate the true 
from the false, the bizarre from the 
real. 

Rev. VINcENT F. HoLpen, C.S.P. 


EMERGENCE FROM CHAOS 

by Stuart Holroyd 

Houghton, Mifflin. $4.00 
Here are some stimulating opinions 
by a 24-year old writer who has, quife 
evidently, read Dostoevsky and Wil- 
liam James, and who hesitates not a 
syllable to pronounce with a refresh- 
ing, if not completely acceptable, final- 


ity. There is no tiptoeing through the 
tulips in this arraignment of humanism 
or in the evaluation of such poets as 
Dylan Thomas, Walt Whitman, Yeats, 
Rimbaud, Rilke, and T. S. Eliot. In- 
terestingly enough, it is Eliot alone 
who, in Holroyd’s firm opinion, has a 
contribution to make—“even if we 
cannot accept Eliot’s solution (Cath- 
olic Christianity) his teaching is one 
of the things we must not lose sight 
of in our search.” 

To this reader it seems that Hol- 
royd has dusted off a few old ones. 
He asserts, for example, that “essen- 
tially religion is an entirely personal 
and subjective matter”; that “man has 
created art and the religious dogma”; 
that “certain dogmas like that of origi- 
nal sin, afford us a deeper understand- 
ing of our own unconscious minds than 
we could ever arrive at by purely dis- 
cursive means of thought”; that the 
question of the truth of a religion does 
not arise “for religion is not justified 
by its truth but by its efficacy.” To one 
who views religion in its widest sense 
as the union of man with God, and, 
objectively, as the doctrines and pre- 
cepts by which he seeks to effect that 
union, as well as a moral virtue by 
which man renders to God due honor 
and worship, it will come as some- 
thing less than acceptable to read that 
God and the Devil, while they may pos- 
sibly exist “in a sense wholly beyond 
the grasp of our terrestial intellects,” 
they do nonetheless exist “as psycho- 
logical realities.” 

Holroyd, nevertheless, is dedicated 
to determining the need for a redis- 
covery of a religious standard of 
values, according to his understanding 
of the concept of religion. 

FRANCIS P. KiLcoyne, Pu.D. 


THE CHRIST OF FAITH 

by Karl Adam 

Pantheon. $6.00 
Karl Adam needs no introduction to 
readers of theology. Priest-professor 
at the University of Tubingen, he is 
one of the greatest Catholic theologians 
in Europe today. The Christ of Faith 
will only enhance his reputation. This 
book is the obvious result of a lifetime 
of devoted scholarship in the field of 
Christology. Everywhere penetrating 


and competent, it breathes at the same — 
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time a sense of warmth and life that 
is exceedingly hard to capture in a 
textbook of theology. 

Yet this could scarcely be called a 
textbook. For while it covers the 
ground of Christology, it is by no 
means a conventional treatment. Start- 
ing with the truth that the living 
Church is the source of our belief in 
Christ, the author convincingly shows 
that the Christ of faith is in no way 
different—as the Rationalists suppose 
—from the historical Christ. The dog- 
mas of the Church regarding Our Lord 
are but the continuous and homo- 
geneous clarification of the deposit of 
revelation, as the consciousness of the 
Church regarding Christ becomes 
progressively the full consciousness 
which Christ had of himself. 

This idea of Our Lord’s own con- 
sciousness of himself both as God and 
man is the very heart of Karl Adam’s 
study. By it he is enabled to give a 
remarkable vitality to his work, and 
to cope effectively with both past and 
modern errors which so often have to 
do with the psychological relation be- 
tween the two natures in Christ. The 
author shows an altogether admirable 
insight into Scripture and sensitivity 
in using it. By way of example, his 
treatment of the titles “Son of God” 
and “Son of Man” is noteworthy. 

The early centuries of the Church 
spring to life again as Karl Adam re- 
peatedly weaves into his work the 
history of the deviations and tenden- 
cies which occasioned the clarifica- 
tions of the Church’s own conscious- 
ness of Christ. Through the work of 
the Fathers, the Councils, and later 
theology, this dogmatic image of 
Christ, always true to the original 
grew in clarity and sharpness. 

While stressing Scripture and Tra- 
dition, the author by no means over- 
looks theological speculation. This sec- 


tion may bewilder the lay reader, for 


it necessarily presupposes a _philo- 
sophical and theological background. 
However, a careful reading will not 
go unrewarded. Certainly Karl Adam 
has thought these speculative ques- 
tions through as thoroughly as the 
masters of theology of the past. His 
chapter on the intellectual perfection 
of Christ’s humanity is one case in 
point. However, professional theo- 


logians—especially if they are of the 
Thomist school—may take issue with 
the author’s recurrent use of Scotist 
principles in explaining the “how” of 
the hypostatic union (p. 196-202), the 
beatific vision of Christ’s humanity 
(p. 269), Our Lord’s ignorance of the 
day of judgment (p. 276), and the type 
of satisfaction for sin which Christ 
achieved on Calvary (p. 330). His rea- 
soning, clear and uncompromising, is 
based upon the desire to preserve in- 
violate and complete every aspect of 
Christ’s human nature. 

In summary, the whole work is a 
noteworthy addition to Christological 
studies. Moreover, the translation is 
very readable. The Christ of Faith 
could hardly come more highly recom- 
mended. 

REv. WILFRID F, DEwAN, C.S.P. 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 

by Father Bruno, O.D.C. 

Sheed & Ward. $6.00 
Father Bruno has written here an 
authoritative life of St. John of the 
Cross. It qualifies as a serious histori- 
cal work, based on extensive and origi- 
nal research. However, the narrative 
style, the relegation of footnotes to the 
rear, and the vitality of the subject 
give it a wide general interest as well. 

We must be grateful for a work that 
fills a notable gap in the ranks of 
modern hagiography. Certainly the gap 
might have been better filled if Father 
Bruno had avoided the confusion cre- 
ated by the want of easily discernable 
chronological labels. One has fre- 
quently to page back in order to es- 
tablish the sequence of events, all for 
the lack of a conveniently placed date 
or a simple, “after this, then that.” 
Added thereto is the difficulty of Span- 
ish patronymics and religious names, 
making the identification of an indi- 
vidual difficult under his pile of sobri- 
quets. But these are minor flaws. 

The most notable feature of this life 
is the overwhelming impression of 
sanctity that shines through its se- 
verely objective presentation of his- 
torical fact. Many otherwise fine lives 
of the saints tend to over-humanize 
their heroes in the effort to escape the 
unrealistic, marvel-mongering style of 
bygone days. Father Bruno escapes 
this pitfall by the rigor of his method. 
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As fact piles upon fact, one is made un- 
avoidably aware that one is reading 
about blazing holiness, and that in en- 
countering this man, one is at the 
threshold of heaven. 

Rev. HENRY Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


THE ACCUSING GHOST 
OF ROGER CASEMENT 

by Alfred Noyes 

Citadel. $3.50 
ROGER CASEMENT, IRISH PATRIOT, 
ENGLISH TRAITOR 

by René MacColl 

Norton. $5.00 
Facing the prospect of conflict with 
Germany in 1914, England undertook 
to unify her resources by decreeing 
the establishment of Home Rule in Ire- 
land. But to block the decree, Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, leader of the anti-Home 
Rulers, declaring that he considered 
himself justified in seeking help from 
Germany, “the greatest Protestant na- 
tion on earth,” proceeded to import 
German arms. Thereupon the Govern- 
ment shelved the Home Rule plan. 
Then came trouble from the other side. 
Sir Roger Casement, who had been 
knighted for humanitarian work in the 
Congo and in Peru, proclaimed he 
would fight for Home Rule and went to 
Berlin to seek support. On his return 
he was arrested, tried for treason, and 
sentenced to be hanged. In order to 
forestall any appeal for clemency, the 
British Government spread a report 
that Casement was a moral pervert— 
basing the accusation on an alleged 
“diary,” never submitted as evidence, 
but exploited in the public press and 
passed around in typed “copies.” 
Prime Minister Asquith even spoke to 
the American Ambassador, Walter 
Page, about it, suggesting that the story 
might be circulated in the United 
States. 

The books now under review deal 
with two questions which still persist 
as a sort of legacy from the Casement 
trial. To the first question: “Was 
Casement a traitor?” the answer is 
“Obviously, yes—according to English 
law.” This makes the title of the 
MacColl book perfect, for Casement, 
regarded as a patriot by the Irish, was 
from the English viewpoint a traitor. 
Casement, himself, might add by way 
of comment the words that are to be 
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found in a letter of his: “Robert Louis 
Stevenson once said ‘an Irishman’s 
hatred of England is natural, right and 
sincere—it is against a Rule and a 
Government and not based on any 
personal end. It is impersonal and may 
be unselfish.’ I hope my feeling is 
something of that kind.” 

The second question is: “Was the 
British Government justified in secretly 
spreading gross charges against a man 
on the basis of an alleged document 
never submitted in evidence?” To this, 
Mr. Noyes replies: “The methods used 
were admittedly disgraceful and for 
forty years now there has been a grow- 
ing suspicion that this ‘diary’ is as 
wicked a forgery as the notorious 
Pigott letters in the Parnell case.” This 
statement is the more impressive be- 
cause, like many other persons of 
good will, Mr. Noyes at the time of the 
trial refrained from speaking in favor 
of Casement because it never entered 
his mind that the British Government 
would sanction the circulation of a 
baseless charge. He has written the 
present book as a matter of con- 
science and its pages tell how and 
why he came to the conclusion that 
the “diary” never existed. He has gone 
over the ground carefully, multiplying 
quotations and references, yet keeping 
the argument always clear. He does 
not hesitate to express his disapproval 
of the “most cunning and elaborate” 
device of the Attorney General (later 
Lord Birkenhead) who appointed him- 
self Crown Prosecutor of his own po- 
litical enemy. It is not too much to 
say that his book has aroused some- 
thing of a sensation in the British 
Isles, winning high praise for its fine 
critical method, its abundant docw- 
mentation, and its restrained tone. 

The second book under review is 
twice the size of the Noyes’ book, but 
far less valuable. The author, a news- 
paper man, was led to write it because 
he thought that earlier books had been 
“written for patriotic reasons and con- 
sequently lack objectivity.” Of him- 
self, he says: “My name is not Irish 
but Scotch. I hold no brief. I plead 
no cause. I grind no ax.” His book 
first appeared in 1956; and it is com- 
mented on critically, but not unkindly, 
by Noyes. MacColl believes that the 


unseen “diary” really exists, although 
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he was never able to obtain a glimpse 
of it; and he describes the British 
Home Secretaries as “coy to the point 
of absurdity in refusing to display 
it.” “Coy” seems a curious word to 
describe the behavior of a great Gov- 
ernment’s ranking officials who cir- 
culate the gravest kind of charge 
against a man’s character and persist 
in refusing to show the evidence which 
they claim to possess. 

The Noyes book is vastly interesting. 
As reflected in its pages, Casement is 
seen to be something more than a mere 
victim of injustice. We find abundant 
evidences of the high respect paid him 
by friends and associates, and by the 
chaplain of the prison. Born of a 
Catholic mother, but brought up by 
Protestants, Casement returned to the 
faith in the closing days of his life; 
and he went fasting to his death be- 
cause he wished his last food on earth 
to be his First Holy Communion. He 
walked to the scaffold calmly, repeat- 
ing: “Into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ The executioner affirmed. 
“Roger Casement appeared to me the 
bravest man it fell to my unhappy lot 
to execute.” 

Rev. JosepH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


THE AMERICAN TEENAGER 

by H. H. Rommers 

and D. H. Radler 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75 
Too often those who use statistics lean 
on their data much as a drunk leans 
on a lamp post—depending on it more 
for support than for illumination. Rem- 
mers and Radler have generally avoid- 
ed this pitfall in their presentation of 
statistical data. 

Fifteen years of intensive research 
concerning the opinions of American 
teenagers on such diverse matters as 
sex, education, parental relations, oc- 
cupation, marriage, religion, science, 
and citizenship, are discussed in popu- 
lar parlance. The data seem to indi- 
cate that the adolescent in our society 
has broken away from traditional 
moorings and prefers to act and think 
only in ways approved by his peers. 
This conflict between a compulsion for 
conformity and an adherence to tra- 
ditional values is reflected in the opin- 
ions of many teenagers who seem to be 
confused about themselves, the groups 


in which they move, and the world 
about them. 

Facts and theories are treated sepa- 
rately throughout most of the book al- 
though there are sections in which the 
prose has been flavored by pungent in- 
jections of personal social philosophy. 
For example, such statements on the 
acceptance of the evolutionary theory 
as established fact by most informed 
people today (p. 156); and that “sex 
experience, if it stops short of inter- 
course, is conductive to growth and 
valuable as preparation for marriage” 
(p. 75), have neither been proven nor 
are they substantiated by the data pre- 
sented. No one denies the right of the 
authors to hold such opinions nor 
should any attempt be made to impugn 
their motives, but such statements 
should be explicitly labeled as per- 
sonal convictions lest the non-discrimi- 
nating reader accept them as generali- 
zations warranted by the data. 

The authors’ comparative treatment 
of the teenager compulsion for con- 
formity with the contemporary studies 
of Mead, Benedict, Murphy, Riesman, 
and Royce is very impressive and 
points up the need for more research 
in this area. A thorough reading of 
Rommers’ and Radler’s book shows 
clearly that while interpretations of 
the opinions of American teenagers 
may vary depending on one’s point of 
view, these opinions do seem to reflect 
certain broad dislocations in the struc- 
ture and function of social institutions 
in American life. 

Rosert H. AMUNDSON, PH.D. 


TIME WITHOUT NUMBER 

by Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 

MacMillan. $2.75 
When you are called upon to appraise 
the book of a friend, there is an im- 
mediate conflict of loyalties, and I am 
faced by them in reading and reread- 
ing the poems of Father Daniel Berri- 
gan, S.J., whose book, Time Without 
Number, has received the attention and 
deserved plaudits of fellow poets and 
critics far beyond the sphere of in- 
fluence of many Catholic writers of 
prose or poetry. His book has received 
the Lamont Fellowship Award, a pro- 
ject of the Academy of American Poets. 
This award provides for the purchase 
and distribution of 5,000 copies of the 
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book to libraries, a highly desirable 
boon to a good book. 

Father Berrigan is a busy teacher 
who writes during the brief breathers 
between classes, conferences, and reli- 
gious exercises. He is now lecturing at 
Le Moyne College in New York State. 
He was a member of the Board of the 
Catholic Poetry Society for several 
years, and many of his poems have 
appeared in its magazine Spirit. 

As a poet, Father Berrigan is an 
abstemious composer, a rigorous disci- 
plinarian of words, a_ scrupulously 
severe chooser of images. His emotions 
are essentially intellectual, and he 
makes few concessions to an easy lyric- 
ism, which at times is as much a fault 
as a virtue. He requires the alert and 
informed mind to read carefully, and 
with the senses at full attention. Some 
critics are already finding influences 
of Gerald Manley Hopkins, his fellow- 
Jesuit, the exuberant Welshman, Dylan 
Thomas, and others of the modernist 
school. I question these judgments. I 
do believe that Father Berrigan is at 
an evolutionary stage in his technical 
devices, and in a second or third book 
these controls of form and style, influ- 
enced by the trial and error of metrical 
experiment, will suggest a wholly origi- 
nal identity to his work. For instance, 
he seems completely at ease and in full 
authority of his gifts in the poem 
“The Crucifix.” It is difficult to quote 
but is most impressive in its total ef- 
fect. Once in a while he eases the 
thumb screw on the lyric impulse and 
sings, as— 


“With eyes a dying candle 
With voice telling years awry 
My aunt at her high window 
Counts the seasons by— 
Bird-wedges or air of snow 
Or red leaves of a leaning sky.” 


There is excellence in this book and 
brighter promise, too, as Father Berri- 
gan blends his power of mind with his 
discipline of rhetoric. He could afford 
to waste a word, or line, occasionally, 
as any great poet does. The jeweled 
epithet or figure needs the benefit of 
a verbal setting. Crowded too closely, 
they may lose lustre in competition. 
The artificer is careful to give the eye 
and all of the senses space to appraise 
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and appreciate. There is a wealth of 
poetry in Time Without Number. Qe. 
casionally his poems need more elbow 
room for leisurely display, but in 
event the book commends itself to your 
profound attention. 

A. M. SULLIvay, 


THE HERMIT OF CAT ISLAND 

by Peter F. Anson 

Kenedy. $4.75 
This is the story of the personality, 
spirit, restlessness and constant search 
which drove Fra Jerome Hawes into 
many fields of frustration and heart- 
ache. He was, to begin with, an archi- 
tect who showed great promise, but 
instead of pursuing his studies he de- 
cided to become an Anglican minister. 
Like Newman, he found much conflict 
and unhappiness in the Anglican min- 
istry; there wasn’t anything for him 
in the rituals that could have brought 
the Spirit of God into his starved soul. 
In time he resigzed from the Anglican 
ministry. There followed a most dis- 
tressing period of menial jobs, such 
as pick and shovel man for a railroad 
construction camp, farm worker, and 
other backbreaking tasks performed 
during his tenure of indecision and 
search. 

The Franciscan ideals which had 
guided his early youth were now guid- 
ing him along the path which finally 
ended at Graymoor where he was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church; even- 
tually the potency of God’s graces took 
over, and in time he was ordained a 
Catholic priest. He was home now. 
The wanderer had returned to the 
fold. Happiness was slowly taking pos- 
session of his heart and soul. 

Sent to Australia, he more than 
fulfilled his priestly duties among the 
people who had come to love and re 
spect him as one of their own. He 
immediately became their friend and 
counselor and never let up in doing 
all he could for his flock no matter 
what distances he had to journey; and 
his fame soon grew as a designer of 
buildings and churches. He became, 
to the surprise of no one, a race horse 
enthusiast, and taught himself to ride. 

Fra Jerome was a lover of ani 
and he bred fox terriers. When his 
pet terrier, Dominie, died, his grief 
was intense, as these words attest: 
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« ., such love, trust and faithfulness, 
one cannot but mourn the separation 
from and loss of such a one.” 

After awhile he was made a Mon- 
signor, and life for him was pleasant 
and quite comfortable. But this was 
not what he really had sought; this 
was not the answer to the basic unrest 
and search which had beset and un- 
nerved him most of his life. The an- 
swer to it all lay, of course, in the 
Franciscan ideal of poverty and soli- 
tude, and now this was beginning to 
torment him as it never had before. 
He had to become a hermit, and the 
place he found for a hermitage and 
complete isolation from the world was 
on Cat Island in the Bahamas. 

But once there, the people clamored 
for his help and skill, so he sailed 
in the “Roma” from island to island; 
and as he journeyed among the island- 
ers, he gradually realized that to 
achieve perfect solitude one need not 
really live the sheer existence of a 
hermit. In essence, as he worked with 
one and all, he reflected the words of 
Thomas Merton who wrote in No Man 
Is an Island: “Secrecy and solitude are 
values that belong to the very essence 
of personality. A person is a person 
insofar as he has a secret and is a 
solitude of his own that cannot be 
communicated to anyone else. If I 
love a person, I will love that which 
most makes him a person: the secrecy, 
the hiddenness, the solitude of his own 
individual being, which God alone can 
penetrate and understand.” 

Mr. Anson has given us a rich biog- 
raphy of a saintly man. It contains 
numerous photographs and quite a 
number of unusual caricatures by Fra 
Jerome Hawes. Though there are times 
when the pace of the narrative lags and 
certain incidents tend to telescope 
into each other, the overall portrait of 
the man emerges sharp and clear. 

FRANK DELw’ISOLA, 


THE BEGINNING OF 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 

by Hugh Ross Williamson 

Sheed & Ward. ‘$2.50 
This is a book that will be enjoyed, 
especially by Catholic converts from 
Protestantism, who will wish they 
could tactfully put it into the hands 
of their unconverted friends and rela- 
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tives. For Hugh Ross Williamson, him- 
self a former Anglican clergyman, has 
brought together in a readable little 
volume those pertinent facts and fig- 
ures which somehow seem never to 
have been heard of by so many good 
Protestants. 

Williamson’s thesis is that in Eng- 
land the Reformation began as an act 
of state, that it was a political and eco- 
nomic rather than a religious revolu- 
tion. The sordidness of the motives of 
the perpetrators of that revolution is 
presented most effectively not by argu- 
ment but by an unadorned report of 
the legalized plunder. Similarly, a 
clear chronology of the principal 
events, often obscure in longer works, 
makes unanswerable his charge that 
the doctrinal changes came only after 
the event, as ideological justification 
for it. It is doubtful that this brief tract 
will finally dispel the still popular 
myths about Bloody Mary and good 
Queen Bess, but it may well open a 
few minds closed by the traditional 
Gunpowder Plot kind of history. 

RutH M. AMES. 


THE GOLDEN GOSPELS 
OF ECHTERNACH 

by Dr. Peter Metz 

Praeger. $25.00 
This volume, truly magnificent in the 
technical perfection of its printing and 
in the quality of the introductory and 
descriptive text, introduces its reader 
to the most celebrated and sumptuous 
of the treasured Gospel codices of the 
early period of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. It deals, however, not with the 
text of the codex (written in golden 
letters on 135 pages of the finest parch- 
ment) but with tie splendors of the art 
of the illuminations and the decorative 
designs that cover more than one third 
of all the leaves of the codex. The art 
of the original cover is wrought in gold 
and embellished with precious stones, 
pearls, enamels, and carved ivory. 
There are thirteen plates in color and 
gold and ninety-six monochrome 
plates, with text based on the German 
by Dr. Peter Metz. 

It was during the reign of Emperor 
Henry III (1039-1056) that this book 
was written and illuminated either in 
the archiepiscopal city of Treves or in 
the nearby (11imiles distant) abbey of 
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Echternach and was fitted with its 
precious book cover, which had been 
salvaged from an older codex, and pre- 
sented to the abbey by Emperor Otto 
III (983-1002) and the latter’s mother, 
the Dowager Empress Theophano, wife 
of Emperor Otto II (955-983) and 
daughter of the Byzantine Emperor 
Romanos II. 

Among the illuminated pages, which 
form the chief glory of the codex, are 
sixteen pages containing 59 illustra- 
tions of the gospel story—the indi- 
vidual scenes being arranged in three 
tiers for each page. The four pages 
preceding the gospel of St. Matthew 
present scenes from the childhood of 
Christ up to the calling of the Apos- 
tles. The pages preceding St. Mark 
picture Christ’s miracles. Those preced- 
ing St. Luke illustrate Christ’s para- 
bles; and those preceding St. John pre- 
sent scenes from Christ’s passion, 
death, and resurrection up to the mir- 
acle of Pentecost. 

The introductory text reveals the 
author’s wide acquaintance with the 
liturgy of the Church, with the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and the historical 
sources of the period under discus- 
sion. And high praise is also due for 
the presentation of the cultural and 
artistic background of this famous co- 
dex and for the lucid interpretation of 
the symbolic-sacramental contents of 
the Gospel events and of their con- 
tinued functioning within the Church, 
the living institution, that was destined 
to last throughout all ages. 

When in speaking of the full-page 
illumination of the words “Incipiunt 
capitula sequentis operis genera- 
tionum” (pl. 25) the author observes 
that the word “generationum” is “prob- 
ably a lapse on the part of the scribe” 
and is to be corrected into its singular 
form “generationis” (as on pl. 33), it 
should be said in defense of the illumi- 
nator, that he was about to give a 
summary of chapter headings, that he 
was not speaking of the generation of 
Christ but rather of the generations of 
Christ’s 42 ancestors given in the first 
chapter of St. Matthew (other early 
Gospel codices begin this summary: 
“De generationibus patrum quadrag- 
inta duorum etc.”). When in comment- 
ing on the Pentecost scene showing St. 
Peter sitting in the midst of ten other 


Apostles (five on either side), the ay 
thor or translator-adapter states that 
“there is no obvious reason for the 
absence of the twelfth apostle,” atten. 
tion may be called to the fact that, 
though most early representations of 
the Pentecost miracle show St. Peter 
in the company of eleven other Apos- 
tles, including the newly chosen Mat. 
thias, there are other early codices 
(cf. e.g. the Golden Gospels of the 
cathedral of Prague, 11th century), 
which likewise show St. Peter in the 
Pentecost scene surrounded by only 
ten Apostles, wishing possibly thus to 
point out that for grave reasons Judas 
Iscariot, one of the original Twelve, 
was absent. As for the seven pages 
here offered of the Golden Gospels’ 
written text, the calligraphers who 
penned them were not immune from 
occasional slips and oversights. Many 
a cleric during the 800 years, in which 
the codex was used on festive occa- 
sions, may have noted those inaccu- 
racies in the text, but it is quite under- 
standable if no one, because of the 
great beauty and high value of the 
codex, made bold to ask permission to 
erase a word or letter, or had the heart 
to pencil a correction between the 
lines of the golden script. 
REv. THEODORE PETERSEN, C.S.P. 


MARIOLOGY, Vol. II 

Ed. by Juniper B. Carol, 0.7.M. 

Bruce. $9.50 
This volume is the second in a trilogy 
which aims to “explore all aspects of 
Mary’s role in the Redemption.” Fa- 
ther Carol, compiler and contributor to 
the series, is the founder and first 
president of the Mariological Society 
of America. He is a member of the 
Pontifical Academy of Mariology and 
the editor of Marian Studies, a publi- 
cation of the Mariological Society. Vol- 
ume I covers “history and sources,” 
while Volume III will treat of the 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. The 
volume under consideration is a “sym- 
posium of Marian articles by outstand- 
ing American scholars on Marian the- 
ology.” 

Certainly no phase of Mariology is 
scanted in this exhaustive study of 
Mary’s role in the Redemption. 
arly and profound studies have been 
contributed by many authorities it 
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cluding Cyril Vollert, S.J., Walter Burg- 
hardt, S.J., Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
as well as the editor. The subject mat- 
ter begins with “the scientific structure 
of Mariology,” and embraces funda- 
mental principles, Sacred Scripture 
and tradition, including Eastern Pa- 
tristic thought, predestination, the di- 
vine motherhood, perpetual virginity, 
fullness of grace, Our Lady’s knowl- 
edge, spiritual maternity, co-redemp- 
tion and relation to the Church. 

Of particular value and importance 
are the profound analyses of the 
sources and fact of tradition, as well 
as the problems which arise along the 
way, especially with reference to here- 
sies and their refutation by scholars 
of all ages. The great upsurge in the 
official veneration of Mary in these last 
years is reviewed with a dynamism 
which places the cumulative influence 
and importance of Our Lady in the life 
of the Church in glowing perspective. 
Yet Father Vollert, S.J., in his scien- 
tific study of the “Structure of Mari- 
ology,” asserts with impressive hu- 
mility that “in spite of the advance that 
has been made, Mariology has not yet 
acquired its full development.” 

The abundance of material concern- 
ing the Blessed Virgin throughout the 
Christian ages seems miraculously in 
inverse ratio to the firsthand accounts 
of her life as given in Sacred Scripture. 
She, who spoke so eloquently by si- 
lences and by divine reticences—not by 
words as much as by active coopera- 
tion, has been accorded such love and 
veneration in the lives of the Saints, in 
Liturgy, in art, and perpetuated by tra- 
dition in the very life of the Church, 
that her uniqueness constitutes a mys- 
tery: mysterious in its very unique- 
ness, not in the realm of ordinary hu- 
man experience; but not mystifying, 
because its significance and meaning 
were predestined and freely fulfilled 
in connection with the redemption of 
mankind: “Be it done to me according 
to Thy word.” 

This most welcome, scholarly con- 
tribution to Marian theology is more 
than that. It truly plays an important 
part in present day fulfillment of the 
Blessed Virign’s prophecy: “Behold 
from henceforth, all generations shall 
call me blessed.” 

Rev. ASHLEY PETTISs. 
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THE MEETING OF LOVE 
AND KNOWLEDGE 
World Perspective Series—Vol. 15 

by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 

ed. by Ruth Nanda Anshen 

Harper. $3.00 
In the light of his vast erudition, Fa- 
ther D’Arcy evaluates the constant evi- 
dence amassed by both Eastern and 
Western writers in their search for the 
“principle of peace and unity in a 
world of disordered anxiety.” He 
makes us painfully aware of the ele- 
ment of Love in the philosophical-reli- 
gious literature of the East. For in our 
sterile quest for mere knowledge, we 
in the West have not so successfully 
sought the perennial wisdom in the 
“meeting of love and knowledge.” 

The author finds common agreement 
among the Upanishads, the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead and the Christian 
writings as to the necessity of self- 
knowledge, purification of the senses, 
and the supremacy of mind and will. 
But he finds a wide divergence among 
them regarding the nature of the Deity, 
the permanent values of life, and the 
nature of mystical experience. The es- 
sential contribution of Christian 
thought, therefore, is to correct the 
self-delusion of the East and the Kan- 
tian Skepticism of the West. Its task 
is to restore the alliance between Phi- 
losophy and Religion. It alone can 
guide this rapprochement, for only 
through true Metaphysics and the light 
of Faith can men be led to the Full- 
ness of Wisdom, the “I am who am.” 

With keen penetration, Father 
D’Arcy sets the lines of investigation 
for both Eastern and Western thinkers 
on three crucial problems: the lack of 
a unifying principle to unite the motifs 
of a culture; the agonizing mystery of 
human suffering; and the threat to 
Personality from Buddhist annihila- 
tion and Marxian anonymity. 

The author renders a signal service 
in exploring the writings of East and 
West in the field of the “perennial wis- 
dom.” Much work remains to be done 
in this higher area of Comparative Re- 
ligions. In view of the present up- 
surge of the East, more Catholic writ- 
ers, after the fashion of Ricci in China 
and DeNobili in India, should feel im- 
pelled to sift truth from error and to 
develop and align the positive elements 








in Eastern thought with Christian as- 
ceticism. Father D’Arcy helps to 
orient this task by observing that the 
blossoming of personality and the full 
union of the soul with the true Being- 
beyond-self can be effected only 
through Grace. 

In writing such a book for the World 
Perspective Series, Father D’Arcy can 
talk to the “other half.” Since the aim 
of this series is to enable renowned 
scholars to explore fresh views of the 
wholeness of Man and Reality, it en- 
ables him to introduce this wide circle 
of non-Catholic readers to the other- 
world-perspective of the Triune God of 
Wisdom in whom alone is the true 
“Meeting of Love and Knowledge.” 

Rev. MARTIN LOMBARDI, C.S.P. 


ST. JOHN’S PROLOGUE 
by M. E. Boismard, O.P. 
Newman, $3.25 


One of the most sublime passages of 
Holy Scripture, and one of the most 
difficult fully to understand is St. 
John’s Prologue. Accordingly, Father 
Boismard’s scholarly treatment of the 
first eighteen verses of the fourth Gos- 
pel is of deep interest to the Bible 
student. He has divided his work into 
two sections. The first seventy pages 
are a verse by verse exegetical com- 
mentary. The last seventy-nine are a 
theological explanation and synthesis. 
Especially significant are the parallels 
in structure and meaning that he draws 
between the Prologue and portions of 
the Old Testament, particularly the 
Sapiential books and the Pentateuch. 
Father Boismard makes it abundantly 
clear that to find the source of the dis- 
tinctive flavor of the fourth Gospel, one 
need not have recourse to Alexandrian 
Platonism or the Qumran Essenes or 
any source other than the Old Cove- 
nant as fulfilled by the Incarnate Word. 
Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 
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